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BABASSU—Brazil’s Wonder Nut 


R. W. Pinto 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS DIVISION, OIT 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


‘tn BABASSU PALM TREE is ex- 
clusively Brazilian. Some 90 years ago, 
a delegate to Brazil’s Provincial Assem- 
bly predicted that the babassu tree could 
become the economic safeguard of Bra- 
zil’s northeast and interior. The ex- 
traordinary soundness of that prediction 
is about to be confirmed in the studies 
now begun with United States Govern- 
ment aid. 


Characteristics of Tree and Nut 


The babassti palm tree is tall and fan- 
shaped. It reaches a height of 60 to 70 
feet at maturity, that is, between 10 and 
15 years of age; it has a diameter of 24 
to 30 inches. At the top is a crown of 
15 to 20 flat leaves, approximately 25 
feet long. After flowering the palm 
bears 264 clusters of nuts twice a year, 
each nut the size and shape of a lemon 
and containing 3 or 4 finger-shaped ker- 
nels. The scientific name for this tree 
is Attalea orbignya speciosa; the popular 
name is babacu (or babassu), although 
it is also known by many other names— 
aguassu, baguassu, guagassu, buassu, 
coco de palmeria, coco de macaco, and 
coco de rosario. The babassu nut has 
earned its nickname “The Wonder Nut” 
from the many and increasing uses to 
which all parts of the palm can be put, 
including the stalk, husks, and leaves, in 
addition to the kernels from which the 
oil can be extracted. 

The kernel constitutes only 9 percent 
by weight of the thick-shelled nut. The 
tree sometimes yields at about 8 to 10 
years of age, but, generally, not until it 
reaches maturity. A mature palm will 
often yield a ton of nuts containing 
about 200 pounds of kernels. The nuts 
run in three sizes—7,000, 10,000, and 
12,000 to the metric ton. The nuts ripen 
from July to November and fall to the 
ground; they are then collected and dried 
in the sun to make it easier to remove the 
kernel from the shell. 

The one obstacle which prevents this 
“wonder nut’ from contributing vastly 
to the economic welfare of Brazil is the 
fact that the shells are extremely hard 
to crack and, up to the present, no ma- 
chine has been invented that is able 
to crack them without bruising their 
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Brazilians cracking babassu nuts. 
Workers crack nuts by tapping them 
with a small but heavy “manga” stick on 
the blade of an ax which is held between 
the knees. The average “caboclo” 


cracks from 8 to 10 kilograms of babasst 
kernels a day. 
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kernels which then turn rancid within 
24 to 48 hours. The breaking of the nut 
requires several minutes. One worker 
can do little more than 25 pounds of ker- 
nels in 1 day. 

The method of cracking nuts is one 
that has been used for centuries. The 
worker, seated on the ground, holds a 
machete, or hatchet, firmly between his 
knees or feet, and the nut, placed on the 
blade, is pounded with a heavy stick 
until it cracks; then the worker breaks 
it apart, picking out the four or five ker- 
nels contained therein. Whole families 
work at the cracking of nuts. Estimates 
indicate that, in the State of Maranhao 
alone, some 75,000 persons devote their 
time to babasst production and cracking. 

The trees which grow wild, for the 
most part, are found in stands suffici- 
ently large for profitable development, 
and average between 60 and 100 per acre. 

Babassu palms are spread over an 
area of some 33,000,000 acres. Estimates 
of the number of trees in Brazil range 
from 5 billion to 25 billion. 

The nut clusters closely resemble 
those of the cohuna, indigenous to Mex- 
ico, Honduras, and Guatemala, but are 
larger. 

The new leaves of the babassti tree are 
made into walls, partitions, and roofing 
for the native Brazilian huts: the leaves 
when dried, are used in the making of 
mats, baskets, saddlebags, sacks, and 
hats. Fertilizer is produced from the 
stalks and the nut itself. The shells 
and husks have proved to be a source 
of fuel and when distilled may yield use- 
ful hydrocarbon products and also car- 
bon suitable for gas absorption. 

The whole nut is occasionally used for 
the production of oily smoke in the cur- 
ing of wild rubber; also, buttons are 
made from the shells. 


Extent of Production 


The tree is found in a number of 
States in Brazil, but principally in 
Maranhao and Piaui. The State of 
Maranhao accounts for about 60 to 70 
percent of total Brazilian production. 
The babassu tree requires the tropical 
climate and plenty of rainfall which is 
found there. The number of trees in 
the State of Maranhao has been con- 
servatively estimated at between 1 bil- 
lion and 2 billion. 

In the State of Maranhao, the greatest 
concentration is on the plain between the 
coast and the plateau in the interior; the 
greatest production center is in the Val- 
ley of Itapicuru. The trees, found very 
near the northwest coast of Maranhao 
near Turi-Acu, range the middle course 
of the Pindare, Grajau, and Mearim 
rivers, and nearly all the Itapicuru 
River, reaching the boundaries of the 
State of Piaui, near the town of Caxias 
(Maranhao); from this point they ex- 
tend south along the banks of the 





Babasst nuts growing on the tree. 


Parnaiba River, to the heights of Barao 
de Grajau (Maranhao). 

From Barao de Grajau the path of 
the dense groves of the babassti trees 
turns south into the State of Piaui, ex- 
tending to the right bank of the Lindeiro 
River. 

In the State of Minas Gerais the trees 
grow along the San Francisco River and 
its affluents, and in the northern part 
of the State, along the Urucuri River. 

In the State of Goias the trees are 
located in the north, along the Bananel 
Island and the Tocantins and Anaguia 
rivers. 

In the State of Mato Grosso the trees 
are located in the western area, near Sao 
Lourenco. 


Babassti-Nut Production in Brazil, 1940-49 


Quantity | Value 
Year (metric | (thousands 
tons) of dollars) 

1940___- , 68, 162 2, 706 
1941 __ ‘ ‘ 72, 161 3, 46 
1942___ ; : 58, 787 | 3, 944 
| 50,170 | 4,070 
1944 . ; 43, 107 3, 642 
1945_- : ort 71, 758 | 5, 587 
1946_____- 4 ; Gist! } 51, 545 5,111 
1947___ a 64, 333 | 9,015 
1948__ : ae cab } 82, 206 | 12, 614 
1949 ‘ ceuiemidsiad 71,073 9, 399 


Source: Anuario Estatistico do Brasil, 1950. 


Production in 1940-49 represents but 
a very small part of potential production. 
A large part of the yield is exported, 
mostly to the United States, the re- 
mainder being used for the extraction 
of oil which is also exported. 
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Transverse and longitudinal sections 
through a babasst: husk. 


Estimated Potential Babassu Production in 
Various States of Brazil 


> . 
Number of Production 


State Area in trees (in of kernels 
hectares : : (in metric 
thousands) 
tons) 

Amazonas 200, 000 50, 000 520, 000 
Bahia 50, 000 12, 500 130, 000 
Ceara 30, 000 7, 500 78, 000 
Goias 1, 000, 000 250, 000 2, 600, 000 
Maranhao &, 655, 400 2. 163, 850 22. 504, 040 
Mato Grosso 2, 000, 000 500, 000 5, 200, 000 
Minas Gerais 1, 000, 000 250, 000 2, 600, 000 
Para 200, 000 50, 000 520, 000 
Piaui 300, 000 75, 000 780, 000 

Total 13, 435, 400 3, 358, 850 34, 932, 040 


! 1 hectare = 2.471 acres. 


Data—l hectare=250 palm trees; 1 palm tree=800 
nuts; 1 nut=13 grams of kernels (7 to 9 percent of the 
total weight of the nut) 


Babassu Oil 


*The most important contribution of 
the babassu nut up to the present time, 
from a commercial point of view, is the 
oil that is extracted from the kernel. It 
is slightly amber in color, and rather 
less acid than cottonseed oil; it has a 
characteristic odor which, however, does 
not interfere with its use for cooking 
purposes. 

The oil content of the kernel runs be- 
tween 65 and 68 percent. Each palm 
tree is capable of producing about 90 
pounds of oil annually. Babassu oil is 
very similar in characteristic to coconut 
oil, and hence is valuable in the man- 
ufacture of soap. During World War 
II when coconut oil was unobtainable 
from the East Indies and the Philippines, 
babassu oil from Brazil proved to be 
a substitute. Among other important 
uses, the oil goes into the manufacture 
of bullet-proof glass, and it can be used 
in the manufacture of cooking oil and 
margarine. It is also used in soaps and 
shaving creams. The cake residue from 
the extraction of oil makes good live- 
stock feed. 


4 


Babassu oil’s melting point is about 
22° to 26° C.; it solidifies readily at 73° F. 
The oil contains lauric, cupric, and 
myristic acids, and glycerin. Analysis 
of the oil, as given in G. S. Jamieson’s 
Vegetable Fats and Oils, is as follows: 





Specific gravity at 15° C 0.9240 


Refraction indice at 40° _ 1.4500. 
Saponification value____-___ 246.9—251. 
Iodine number__-_ 14—16.3. 

Reichert Meissl value__- $.8-6.3. 

Polenske number 10.2-12.1. 
Acetyl value (Andre Cook) 3.1. 

Melting point__- 22-26 Centigrade. 


Unsaponifiable matter 0.3-0.7 percent. 


Babassi-Oil Production, 1943-49, by Principal States 


State 
1943 

Para 245 
Maranhao 733 
Piaui 715 
Ceara 151 
Pernambuco 367 
Minas Gerais 13 
Federal District 2, 676 
Sao Paulo 1, 097 

Total 6, 327 
Para 1, 135 
Maranhao 3, 462 
Piaui 3,012 
Ceare 2, 213 
Pernambuco 1,513 
Minas Gerais 245 
Federal District 14, 083 
Sao Paulo 7, 386 

Total 33, 049 


Exports of Babassi Nut in the Shell 


Your Quantity Value (in 

(in metric tons) | 1,000 cruzeiros) 
1941 39, 267 57, 344 
1942 29, 343 | 71, 037 
1943 21, 747 51, 094 
1944 6, 780 15, 863 
1045 44, 292 89, 777 
1946 12, 792 29, 252 
1947 11, 778 33, 377 
1948 31, 765 | 163, O17 
1949 20, 470 82, 026 


SOURCES: 1941-47—Brazil, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
“‘Forest Industries.’’ 1948-49—Brazil, Anuario Estatis- 
tico do Brasil, 1950 


Prospects for Development 


The huge potential production from 
the babassu nut awaits the development 
of a satisfactory machine for cracking 


wn Pe 
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Quantity, in metric tons (1 ton=2,205 pounds 


1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
866 832 823 1, 357 1, 205 1,435 
544 2, 432 2, 021 3, 301 4, 635 6, 012 

1,107 (32 1, 499 621 1, 109 873 

1, 849 1,910 1, 682 908 1,350 2 401 

1, 936 1,191 1, O89 1, 307 925 1,000 
233 78 77 130 110 167 
, 529 4,441 4,106 6, 819 5,118 4,421 

2, 208 2,177 1,708 5, 281 4, 932 5, 035 

12, 693 11, 990 19, 730 19, 385 21, 385 21, 353 


alue, in one thousand cruzeiros (C R =$0.05) 


), 228 3, 070 4, 419 9, 900 %, 605 9, 311 
523 14, 554 9, 519 21,514 $1,142 41, 583 
4, 957 2, 858 7, 465 4, 063 8, 108 18, 108 
736 4,495 3, 511 5, 333 9, 589 18, 380 
9, 577 6, 221 7, 709 11, 094 8, 589 18, 380 
1, 452 383 185 777 1,101 1, 288 
28, 867 27, 244 30, 144 59, SO] 50, 170 36, 631 
14, 009 11, 401 11, 000 51, 024 4, 135 15, 196 
, 349 70, 726 72, 243 143, 506 182, 439 176, 877 


the shell, the building of adequate trans- 
portation facilities, and the application 
of additional capital and modern tech- 
niques. 

Preparation for such an expansion in 
production of the babassu nut is under 
way as an important project of the 
Point-IV program. The possibilities are 
now being studied by the Southwest Re- 
search Institute at San Antonio, Tex., 
under a United States Government 
grant. 

The results of that research will, with- 
out doubt, not only confirm the original 
prediction made some ninety years ago 
but will, in addition, be the means of in- 
creasing the economic value of the 
babassi nut many times the value 
envisioned in that prediction. 





BRAZIL GOVT. TRADE BUREAL 


Babassu nuts, which grow wild in Brazil, are perhaps the country’s greatest potential 
source of wealth and are said by some to have a potential value even greater than the 


nation’s coffee crop. 
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Tapioca-Processing Plant 
Planned for Thailand 


United States manufacturers are invited by 
the Thai Government to submit tentative 
estimates on costs of machinery and equip- 
Lt.ent plus costs of installation for one tapi- 
oca-processing plant which will produce 
tapioca starch from cassava root. The plant, 
which is desired for experimental or demon- 
stration purposes, should be capable of proc- 
essing 30 tons of root daily. 

Additional data desired are relative foor 
area required for the plant, suggestions as to 
total yard area required, rough sketch of 
proposed installation, and relative plantation 
area required to produce 30 tons of root daily 
during 8- to 9-month harvesting season, 
under conditions found in tapioca-producing 
regions of Brazil or similar areas. 

The Thai Government states that rough 
estimates on the above will be acceptable in 
view of the urgent need for the information, 
which must be included in the Thai budget 
for the calendar year 1951. 

Replies are requested in telegraphic form, 
addressed to Nai Sa-ard HONGYONTA, Di- 
rector-General, Department of Industrial 
Promotion, Ministry of Industry, Bangkok, 
Thailand. 


Equipment for Iranian 
Tobacco Monopoly Institute 


The Iranian Tobacco Monopoly Institute, 
Tehran, Iran, invites bids for the supply and 
delivery of the following: 

1. One vertical boiler, feeding fuel oil, with 
steel combustion chamber with outer insula- 
tion; pressure, 10 atmospheres; heating sur- 
face, about 55 square meters; steam power, 
1,200 kilograms per hour. 

2. Strapping accessories, as follows: 115 
tons of steel box strapping belt, 10 mm. wide 
and 0.4 mm. thick; 1,500,000 pieces of seals 
for this strapping; and 10 sets of combina- 
tion stretcher and sealer apparatus. 

Bids should be sent direct to the Registra- 
tion Department of the Institute in Tehran, 
those covering the boiler to reach Tehran 
prior to November 3, 1951, and those cover- 
ing the strapping accessories to reach Tehran 
not later than October 28, 1951. 

A copy of the specifications and tender 
conditions is available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. Copies may also be obtained from the 
Office of Commercial Attaché, Iranian Em- 


bassy, 3003 Massachusetts Avenue, NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


U. S. Capital Sought for 


Eeuadoran Paper Plant 
IPECA (Industria Papelera Ecuatoriano 


Compafiia Anénima), Avenida Amazonas 613 
(P. O. Box 2365), Quito, Ecuador, has again 
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expressed its interest in obtaining United 
States capital participation in a paper-manu- 
facturing enterprise to be established in 
Ecuador. As stated in an earlier announce- 
ment (FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, June 19, 
1950), the company plans to utilize banana 
fiber, reported to be in abundant supply in 
Ecuador, and it is estimated that the yield of 
approximately 1,200 hectares of banana trees 
would be ample for the proposed production 
of cellulose. 

Additional information (in Spanish) con- 
cerning the project may be obtained on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Interested parties 
may also write direct to IPECA. 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


Floating Drydock 
For Thailand 


Bids, c. i. f. Bangkok, are invited until 
November 5, 1951, by the Universal Engineer- 
ing Co. of Thailand, for the supply of one 
floating drydock with a lifting power of 3,000 
tons, which is required for a project of the 
Naval Dockyard Department. Although a 
newly constructed drydock is preferred, it 
is stated that consideration will be given 
to offers of docks already manufactured, 
provided they are in A-1 condition. 

Specifications, including a blue print, 
which are to serve as a guide only, are 
available on a loan basis from the Com. 
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The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, followed requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
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mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Manufacturers who submit bids are expected 
by the Thai Government to supply general 
specifications and blue prints of the drydock 
to be offered, whether newly constructed or 
already built. The successful bidder will be 
expected to permit inspection by three to 
five Thai inspectors in the event the bid 
is for a newly constructed drydock. 

Bids should be sent direct to the Universal 
Engineering Co., Mansion A, Rajadamnern 
Avenue, Bangkok, Thailand. 


Ryukyus Offer To Export 
Native Products To U. S. 


Efforts to develop a United States mar- 
ket for native Ryukyuan products have 
prompted Ryukyuan Board of Trade Officials 
to provide the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce with a quantity of representative 
samples of articles that could be exported. 
These samples include cycas leaves, paper- 
cord hat bodies, plant fibers, lacquer ware 
(brooches, earrings, buttons, book ends, 
candy bowls, name plates, and lamp bases), 
china flower vases and ‘“Kara-Shishi’” 
ornaments. 

The U. S. Department of Commerce Field 
Offices will arrange to display the samples 
at the request of local firms. 


Chemical Plant To Be 
Built in Philippines 


The National Power Corporation, Manila, 
Republic of the Philippines, has reportedly 
called for bids for the construction of a 
2,500,000-peso (US$1,250,000) chemical plant 
at the Maria Cristina hydroelectric works at 
Mindanao. The plant is to be capable of 
producing daily 40 metric tons of ammonia, 
120 tons of sulfuric acid, and 145 tons of 
ammonium sulfate. Pyrites will be used as 
raw material, and it is stated that a survey 
is being made of pyrite resources on Rapu 
Island near Albay Province. 

It is suggested that interested parties 
communicate direct with the National 
Power Corporation in Manila for further 
information. 


Bids Invited on Television 
Station for Uruguay 


Bids for the equipment, material, and in- 
stallations needed for a complete television 
system will be accepted immediately by 
S. O. D. R. E. (Servicio Oficial de Difusion 
Radio Eléctrica), a Uruguayan Government 
agency, according to a recent announcement 
from Montevideo. 

While the call for bids does not indicate 
required standards, it is stated that these 
will be specified by the Servicio de Trans- 
misiones, an office of the Ministry of De- 
fense, which acts in an advisory capacity on 
television. This commission has made the 
following recommendations: 

1. That television be a joint project of 
private enterprise and S. O. D. R. E. 

2. That private enterprise be granted con- 
cessions in the television field for a 10-year 
period, renewable for 5-year periods, pro- 
vided the television services developed can 
be classified as beneficial to the Uruguayan 
public. 

3. That American standard-type televi- 
sion with six megacycle channels be adopted, 
that frequencies be established at least in 
the foreseeable future within the channel 
number two to six of the American standard 
type, and that the line-frame problem be 
decided only after tests have been made in 
Uruguay. 

If these recommendations are approved 
by the Uruguayan Government, as is re- 
ported to be likely, they will be taken into 
consideration by S. O. D. R. E. in appraising 
the bids received. 
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As noted in earlier announcements con- 
cerning this project (FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, September 3 and July 2, 1951), 
interested firms should correspond with 
Justino Zabala Muniz, President, Servicio 
Oficial de Difusi6n Radio Eléctrica, Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay. 


Grain Silo Needed 
At Basra, Iraq 


A recent report from Iraq indicates that 
the Grain Board, at Baghdad, will shortly 
invite bids for the construction of a grain 
silo at Basra. Further details will be pub- 
lished in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY as soon 
as available. Meanwhile, however, interested 
parties may wish to communicate direct 
with the Board. 


More About Melbourne’s 
New Tramway Lines 


Detailed information covering tramway 
constructional works to be undertaken in 
Melbourne, Australia (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, July 23, 1951), is now available in 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., and may be obtained on a loan basis 
by interested United States contractors and 
construction companies. 

No deadline has been set for the acceptance 
of bids, but the Melbourne & Metropolitan 
Tramways Board indicates that offers are 
desired as promptly as possible. 


Additional Needs for New 
Zealand’s Power Project 


The New Zealand State Hydro-Electric De- 
partment, at Wellington, has issued a call 
for bids, until November 27, 1951, for the 
supply and delivery of 500 mv.-a., 11,000-volt, 
duplicate busbar indoor metal-clad draw-out 
type switch gear for Islington Substation. 
This procurement is identified as Contract 
No. 189. 

Specifications are obtainable on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or the Office of the 
Commercial Counsellor, New Zealand Em- 
bassy, 1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 
210, Washington, D. C. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Germany—Wilhelm Mueller Spezial- 
buero fuer Feinbrennstoffvergasung (manu- 
facturer), 14 Johannisstrasse, Landshut, Ba- 
varia, offers for license or sale in the United 
States plans for design and construction of 
installations for generating gas from saw- 
dust. Descriptive literature (in German) 
available on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

2. Union of Scuth Africa—A. Levington 
(inventor), 16 Janelea St., Cyrildene, Jo- 
hannesburg, offers for manufacture under 
license in the United States dry-battery radio 
receivers, claimed to use only one 45-volt 
high-tension battery and consume 2.75 
milliamperes as compared with other re- 
ceivers using from 8 to 18 milliamperes at 
90 volts. According to Mr. Levington, the 
cost of battery replacement is reduced by 
at least 50 percent. Newspaper clippings 
pertaining to several of Mr. Levington’s in- 
ventions available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report not ap- 
plicable. 


Import Opportunities 


3. Austria—Hoerbiger & Co. (manufacturer, 
exporter), 23 Braunhubergasse, Vienna XI, 
Offers on an outright sale basis disk valves 





for compressors. Illustrated literature ob- 
tainable on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

4. Belgium—M. A. C. O. B. (Jean Maroit- 
Jacob) (manufacturer), 48 rue Narcisse 
Evrard, Gilly, offers for export best-quality 
(guaranteed without any corrosive elements) 
adhesive for transmission belts, put up on 
cardboard cylinders with metallic heads. 
Production capacity: 10,000 cylinders during 
first 3-month period and 25,000 cylinders the 
following 3 months. Firm requests any 
shipping instructions considered necessary. 
Correspondence in French preferred. 

5. Germany—J. & E. Cordes G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer of rack winches), 61 Lennestr., 
Altenhundem, seeks United States market 
for steel jacks. Illustrated literature, with 
price quotations, available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

6. Germany—Fehn, Wolf & Co. K. G. 
(manufacturer), 1d Lutherstrasse, Coburg, 


Bavaria, has available for export stuffed 
mechanical toys. Illustrated price list (in 
German) obtainable on a loan basis from 


the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

7. Germany—Franz Karl Friedl (manu- 
facturer), 7 Marktplatz, Roehrnbach bei Pas- 
sau, Bavaria, offers for sale, preferably on an 
outright basis, a variety of souvenirs, wood 
carvings, and decorative wood platters. 

8. Germany—c. A. Greiner & Sdéhne K. G. 
(manufacturer), (no street address required), 
Nurtingen-Wurttemberg, seeks United States 
market for cork sheets, suitable for auto- 
mobile gaskets, innersoles, and cork stoppers. 
Correspondence in German preferred. Price 
information (in German) available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

9. Germany—Holmberg & Co. (manufac- 
turer), Meinekestrasse 4, Berlin W. 15, offers 
on an outright sale basis 1,500 to 2,000 units 
monthly of communication equipment de- 
signed to use the basic principle of the micro- 
phone as a combined telephone and micro- 
phone, employing telephones and duplex 
systems as outlets. Equipment is said to have 
a very wide frequency band and membranes 
suitable for use in tropics. Inspection avail- 
able by the Institut fuer Schwingungsfor- 
schung (Institute for Vibration Research), 
Jebenstr. 1, Berlin-Charlottenburg. Firm 
offers to furnish samples. Price information 
and literature (in German) obtainable on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

10. Germany—Kadus-Werk Ludwig Kegel 
K. G. (manufacturer), Neustadt im Schwarz- 
wald, offers to export the following each 
month: (1) 5,000 to 10,000 small (5- to 100- 
watt) electric motors, with or without hous- 
ings; (2) 100 flexible shafts, suitable for elec- 
trical and compressed-air, hand-operated, 
drilling machines; and (3) 100 hair dryers, 
as well as other beauty-parlor equipment. 
Illustrated literature (in German) for items 
2 and 3 only available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. 8. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
> C. 

11. Germany—Lewa G. m. b. H. (manu- 
facturer), 157 Stuttgarterstrasse, Uhingen/ 
Wurtt, seeks United States market and 
agents (eastern and western United States) 
for leather wrist-watch bands, available in 
monthly quantities of 70,000 to 100,000. Set 
of pictures and descriptive literature (in 
German) obtainable on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

12. Germany—Mammut-Werke Werkzeug- 
maschinenfabrik Poehlmann & Nentwig 
(manufacturer), 75-77 Ludwig Feuerbach- 
straase, Nuremberg, Bavaria, offers to export 
and seeks agent for universal milling ma- 
chines, horizontal and vertical types, sizes 
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1,000 by 270 mm. to 2,000 by 600 mm., net 
weight 2,000 to 5,500 kilograms. Brochure, 
containing descriptive text (in German), 
photographs, drawings, and price list, avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

13. Germany—Kohlebuerstenfabrik Adolf 
Schmidthammer (manufacturer) , 32a Noerd- 
liche Ringstrasse, Schwaback b/Nuremberg, 
Bavaria, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for carbon parts for automobiles, carbon 
brushes, carbon contacts, and carbon and 
metal disks. Price information and illus- 
trated booklet (in German) obtainable on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

14. Germany—tTrixon Musikinstrumenten- 
fabrik Karl-Heinz Weimer (manufacturer), 
72 Habichtstrasse, Hamburg 33, offers on an 
outright sale basis high-quality drums and 
cymbals. Illustrated booklet available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

15. Italy—Pasquale Manfriani di Fortu- 
nato Manfriani (processor and export mer- 
chant), 6 viale Mazzini, Florence, offers on 
an outright sale basis grass seed, broom- 
corn, and cereals. 

16. Luxembourg—Tannerie Lambert (man- 
ufacturer), (no street address required), 
Wiltz, seeks United States market and agent 
for good-quality plant-tanned upper leather 
backs (10,000 square feet), chrome- and 
plant-tanned waterproof sides (10,000 square 
feet), and 20 tons of sole leather, oak bark 
tanned bends. 

17. Switzerland—E. Hort-Hirt (export mer- 
chant), 318 Bielacker, Dulliken b. Olten, 
Solothurn, desires to export and seeks agent 
for white and red Swiss wines, derived from 
the Neuchatel and Lake of Bienne regions. 
Quantity: 20,000 to 50,000 bottles of 7 deci- 
liters each, according to vintage; specifica- 
tions: between 914 and 10!42° Bé. Analysis 
provided for each quality from the Federal 
Testing Institute for Viticulture, Wadenswil, 
Switzerland (Eidgenossische Versuchsan- 
stalt fur Weinbau). 

18. Switzerland—-IM-HOF & Cie. (import 
merchant), 44 Gerbergasse, Basel, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for P. V. C. (poly- 
vinylcholoride) sheets for watchmakers’ 
desks. Descriptive literature, with sample 
attached, obtainable on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. P 

19. Switzerland Adolf Langenegger 
(manufacturer), Schlossrued, Canton Aar- 
gau, offers on an outright sale basis 20,000 
garment hanger loops monthly. Liter- 
ature (in German) and samples available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

20. Switzerland—F. Suffert-Burner S. A. 
(importer, exporter, retailer, wholesaler), 5 
Aeschengraben, Basel, seeks United States 
market for woodworking machines. Cata- 
log (in German), containing price informa- 
tion, obtainable on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

21. Syria—Nicholas Moise Dabahy and 
Co. (wholesaler, export and commission mer- 
chant), P. O. Box 14, Damascus, offers on an 
Outright sale basis 200 cases of first-class 
prepared yellow and salted chickpeas. 


Import Agency Opportunities 


22. Germany—Degenhardt K. G. (manu- 
facturer), 64 Pionierstrasse, Duesseldorf, of- 
fers sole rights for the entire United States 
for the sale of automatic hammers. Illus- 
trated leaflet (in German) available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Export Opportunities 


23. Afghanistan—Shirkat-i-Meva (Fruit 
Company), (no street address required), 
Kabul, is interested in receiving quotations 
for the following: (1) Portable electric saws 
and crating machinery operated by elec- 
tricity and/or Diesel or gasoline generator; 
(2) raisin-making machines (evaporation 
process), electric and/or Diesel or gasoline 
generator for emergency power, with a ca- 
pacity of 100 tons in 24 hours; (3) juice- 
extracting machines processing 25 tons of 
grapes or tomatoes in 8 hours; (4) canning 
and jar-capping machines, operated elec- 
trically; (5) tin for cans; (6) glass jars; (7) 
nut sorting and packing machines; (8) card- 
board; (9) cardboard box-making machines; 
(10) refrigeration equipment (electric, Die- 
sel, or kerosene), suitable for room 20 by 10 
meters; (11) and fruit-drying equipment, 
using chemical process. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

24. Iraq—Naim Bashoo (manufacturer’s 
and commission agent), Damerjee Building, 
P. O. Box No. 102, Baghdad, is in the market 
for 1,000 reams of newsprint, 60 cm. by 90 
cm., 52 grams per square meter, 500 sheets 
per flat ream, packed in bales of 100 kilo- 
grams each. 

25. Italy—Pasquale Manfriani di Fortu- 
nato Manfriani (importing distributor, sell- 
ing agent), 6 Viale Mazzini, Florence, seeks 
purchase quotations and agency for seed for 
forage, sacharine, sorghum, and agricultural 
products and machinery. 

26. Union of South Africa—G. M. Motala, 
92 Wick Street, Verulam, Natal, urgently re- 
quests itemized quotations from manufac- 
turers of motion-picture equipment for the 
following: (1) Two complete sets of 35-mm. 
sound cameras, one set each for indoor and 
outdoor movies; and (2) film reels, black and 
white and color. A small movie industry in 
the city of Natal is presently being estab- 
lished, and it is understood that full-length 
films on numerous subjects will be produced. 
The proposed building, according to the 
architect’s plan, is said to have a studio with 
an area of 150 feet by 90 feet for making in- 
door movies. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Agency Opportunities 


27. Nicaragua—Armando Castellon Morales 
(importing distributor), Calle Central Este 
No. 508, Managua, is interested in contacting 
manufacturers of pharmaceutical products 
and toilet articles. 

28. Union of South Africa—F. H. Richel- 
mann (indent agent), 1 Piccadilly Chambers, 
17a Waterkant Street, Capetown, seeks 
agency for domestic glassware, hand tools, 
kitchen utensils and machines, and chemicals 
for the food-processing industry, including 
tartaric acid, citrus and apple pectin, 
canners’ alkali, caustic soda, and flavoring 
essences. 


Foreign Visitors 


29. Australia—Victor McDonald Gibson, 
representing A. B. Gibson & Sons Pty. Ltd. 
(importer, retailer, wholesaler, manufac- 
turer), Corner Stubbs and Robertson Streets, 
Kensington, W.1. (Melbourne), Victoria, 
wishes to obtain technical information on 
the manufacture of sanitary chemicals and 
related products. Scheduled to arrive Octo- 
ber 25, via New York City, for a visit of 6 
weeks. United States address: c/o National 
City Bank, Forty Second Street at Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, Dayton, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco. 

30. Australia—Keith Cecil Hodgson, rep- 
resenting O. T. Lempriere & Co. Ltd. (manu- 
facturer, importer, retailer, exporter), Bow- 
den Street, Alexandria, Sydney, is interested 
in purchasing plant for metallurgical works, 
and wishes to obtain technical information 
on metals and alloys. Scheduled to arrive 
October 5, via New York City, for a visit of 


5 weeks. United States address: c/o Aus- 
tralian Government Trade Commissioner, 636 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Baltimore, Washington, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, and San Francisco. 

31. Belgium—Paul Borin (independent 
engineer), 25 rue Albert, Antwerp, is inter- 
ested in visiting coal and copper mines and 
oil fields, for study purposes. Scheduled to 
arrive October 9, via New York City, for a 
visit of 3 months. United States address: 
c/o Cumberland Tobacco Co., Clarksville, 
Tenn. Itinerary: New York City and other 
cities as necessary. 

World Trade 
applicable. 

32. Chile—Francisco J. Schlesinger (im- 
porter, wholesaler, sales/indent agent), Calle 
Nueva York 52, Oficina 702, Casilla 9417, San- 
tiago, is interested in obtaining agencies for 
viscose, acetate, and nylon yarns; spare parts 
for textile machinery; radios and electrical 
appliances; steel sheets; tubing and wire; 
aluminum and other nonferrous products; 
plastic compounds, and other chemical prod- 
ucts. Scheduled to arrive the latter part of 
September, via Miami, for a month’s visit. 
United States address: Statler Hotel, Seventh 
Avenue and Thirty-third Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Providence, and 
Chicago. 

33. Colombia—Alberto Gonzales Duran 
(importer, wholesaler), Calle 10 No. 9-39, 
Girardot, is interested in automobile spare 
parts and accessories, household electric 
fans, tricycles, toy automobiles, and toys in 
general. Scheduled to arrive in mid-Sep- 
tember, via New York City, for a visit of 2 
months. United States address: Hotel 
Roosevelt, Madison Avenue at Forty-fifth 
Street, New York,N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Boston, Washington, San 
Francisco, and New Orleans. 

34. England—S. F. Dovey, representing 
Wemyss Weavecraft Ltd. (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 30 Cork Street, Old Bond Street, 
London, W.1, is interested in developing a 
United States market for high-quality linen 
furnishing fabrics, printed (both screen and 
machine) and plain-dyed. Scheduled to 
arrive October 20, via New York City, for 
a month’s visit. United States address: c/o 
Mr. Dick Smith, 709 N. La Cienega, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Itinerary: New York, Detroit, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
Dallas. 

35. England—Leslie Charles Watson, rep- 
resenting Vantona Textiles Ltd. (manufac- 
turer, exporter), Vantona House, 107 Port- 
land Street, Manchester 1, is interested in 
exploring possibilities for sales of household 
textiles. Scheduled to arrive October 2, via 
New York City, for a visit of 6 weeks. United 
States address: c/o Thomas Cook & Son, Inc., 
318 Stockton, San Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: 
San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Los Angeles, 
and Detroit. 

36. France—H. Serey, representing Société 
Anonyme des Huiles Renault (manufacturer, 
exporter, wholesaler, importer), 55-65 rue 
Camille-Desmoulins, Issy-les-Moulineaux 
(Seine), wishes to contact manufacturers of 
products sold in garages and service stations, 
such as cleaning and polishing compounds 
and automobile spare parts and accessories, 
as well as tools, machinery, and equipment 
used by garages and service stations, with a 
view to acting as agent or distributor, or in 
manufacturing such products under license 
in France. Mr. Serey is now in the United 
States until November 15, 1951. United 
States address: c/o General Industrial De- 
velopment Corporation, 270 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

37. Germany—Dr. Victor Conrad (consult- 
ing engineer, economic advisor), Paul Mar- 
tin-Ufer 12, Mannheim, is interested in ob- 
taining information concerning industrial 
relations problems for possible use in Ger- 
many. Scheduled to arrive October 15, via 
New York City, for a visit of 2 months. 
United States address: c/o Savoy Plaza Hotel, 
Fifth Avenue at Fifty-ninth Street, New York, 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FINANCIAL AGREEMENT WITH BOLIVIA 


The Argentine Government exchanged 
with the Bolivian Government on August 16, 
1951, diplomatic notes which have the effect 
of renewing the pledges of the two Govern- 
ments to collaborate in the development of 
trade and communications between their 
respective countries, contained in earlier 
agreements, particularly the Convention on 
Economic, Financial, and Cultural Coopera- 
tion, of March 26, 1947. The underlying 
spirit of the agreement seems to be expressed 
in a clause which stresses “the need for the 
two countries to cooperate with each other 
in order to overcome difficulties which might 
hinder the application of the convention.” 

The Argentine Government promises once 
again to make three major investments in 
Bolivia. In the course of 5 years, from 1952 
to 1956, the Argentine Government agency 
IAPI (Argentine Trade Promotion Institute) 
will contribute 100,000,000 pesos, according 
to a schedule specifying maximum annual 
amounts, for the purpose of financing an 
Argentine-Bolivian Association for Economic 
Development. The Bolivian Government, 
for its part, agrees again to make a contri- 
bution of $1,000,000, or the equivalent in 
Bolivian currency, to this association which 
was first constituted in the 1947 agreement. 
Secondly, the Argentine Government will 
provide up to 40,000,000 pesos per year as 
needed and convenient for a period of 10 
years from 1952, and such sums in another 
period of 5 years as to total at the end of 
15 years, 600,000,000 pesos. These sums will 
be used in public works in Bolivia to inten- 
sify production of commodities intended 
for Argentina and to improve communica- 
tion facilities with this country. A third 
investment will consist of 10,000,000 pesos 
each year for 5 years from 1952 to complete 
sanitary works in Bolivia, in accordance with 
notes exchanged between the two countries 
on August 28, 1947. 

In general, the funds contributed by Ar- 
gentina are to be used for the purchase 
of materials in Argentina, while Bolivian 
funds or foreign exchange are to be used to 
finance purchases made in Bolivia or third 
countries. Although the notes make no 
mention of a trade credit of 50,000,000 Ar- 
gentine pesos extended in the 1947 agree- 
ment, Bolivia may use the pesos derived 
from the three Argentine investments for 
the purchase of other Argentine products 
to the extent that Argentine exportable sur- 
pluses exist and in amounts equivalent to 
the use by Bolivia of its own currency or 
foreign exchange in the development proj- 
ects. Both Governments reiterate their 
decision to intensify trade between the two 
countries. The notes do not otherwise ex- 
tend the duration of other existing agree- 
ments. 

As similar pledges have been repeatedly 
renewed in one manner or another since 
March 1947, there is little reason to presume 
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that they will be fully implemented as a 
consequence of this exchange of notes. The 
notes do not increase the investments long 
promised by Argentina, and in effect confirm 
a decrease to the extent that the peso has 
subsequently depreciated. Economic cir- 
cumstances in Argentina are not propitious 
for the export of capital goods. Argentina 
may have been persuaded to renew its invest- 
ment promises in hope of obtaining addi- 
tional supplies of raw materials, such as tin, 
antimony, lead, copper, iron, petroleum, coal, 
rubber, cocoa, lumber, asbestos, wolfram, and 
sulfur, all of which were mentioned in the 
1947 agreement. The present notes do not 
suggest that Bolivia has committed itself 
beyond the provisions of the earlier agree- 
ments, however, and almost all of these com- 
modity provisions expire with the year 1951 
and before the Argentine investments are 
even scheduled to begin. The notes do not 
expressly refer to the proposed importation 
by Argentina of Bolivian tin concentrates, 
which occasioned so much comment in 1947. 


Austria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AUSTRIA BECOMES A Party to GATT 


The Austrian Government signed the Tor- 
quay Protocol to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade on September 19, 1951, at 
the headquarters of the United Nations in 
New York, according to a State Department 
press release of September 19. 

Under the provisions of the Protocol, Aus- 
tria will become a contracting party to the 
General Agreement on October 19, 1951. 
Austrian concessions initially negotiated 
with the United States at Torquay will be- 
come effective on the same date, as will those 
United States concessions initially nego- 
tiated with Austria, which have theretofore 
been withheld. 

[See “Announcements under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Program” in this issue for 
the full text of this press release. | 


Belgian Congo 
Economic Conditions 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE FIRST 6 MONTHS OF 
1951 


PROSPERITY GUARANTEED 


Economic activities proceeded at an accel- 
erated rate in the Belgian African territories 
during the first half of 1951 and although 
there were indications of inflation a large 
budget surplus was again being accumulated. 
Government receipts were unquestionably 
higher than original budget estimates, but 
expenditures also probably exceeded earlier 
estimates as a result of acceleration of the 
Congo Ten Year Development Plan. Business 
firms in general enjoyed unprecedented pros- 
perity, and foreign trade remained at record 
levels. Although imports showed signs of 
increasing more rapidly than exports, the 
trade balance continued to be favorable. 















BUSINESS EXPANDING 


Many new business concerns were organ- 
ized and some established companies ex- 
panded their operations during the first 6 
months of 1951. Affiliates of Société Gen- 
erale, and Nagelmackers et Cie either directly 
or through affiliates, are principal stockhold- 
ers in a number of these companies, the 
authorized capital of which ranges from 
10,000 francs to 100,000,000 francs. The com- 
panies will engage in such enterprises as the 
manufacture, purchase, and sale of rubber 
articles; cement making; textile production; 
the manufacture of chemicals and pharma- 
ceutical products; and soft-drink bottling 
plants. Other companies will engage in gen- 
eral construction work, exploitation of forests 
and mineral resources, agriculture and an- 
imal husbandry, fishing, or financial and 
other industrial operations. 


COMMERCIAL POLICY AND FOREIGN TRADE 

No general legislative changes governing 
export and import licenses and exchange 
controls took place. Import licenses and 
exchange permits to cover products imported 
from the United States were usually granted 
freely in the first half of 1951. 

Preliminary foreign-trade statistics for the 
first 4 months of the year indicate that the 
record level of trade attained in 1950 was 
continued throughout the first half of 1951. 
Exports in the first 4 months totaled 5,837,- 
000,000 francs, and imports amounted to 
4,318,000,000 francs. (Belgian Congo franc 
approximately US8$0.02.) 

Although prices in general for the princi- 
pal commodities, which account for more 
than 90 percent of the Colony’s export trade, 
increased during the first quarter, they 
showed a tendency to level off or decrease 
during the second quarter. Prices quoted in 
June for the following products were equal 
to or higher than January quotations: 
Copper, gold, cobalt, diamonds, zinc, and 
coffee. Prices for such export commodities 
as tin, vegetable oils, palm kernels, and 
cotton, however, were lower than in January 
but not as low as in June 1950. 

During the first 4 months copper exports 
increased 12 percent in volume and 62 per- 
cent in value over similar exports for the 
like period of 1950. The export tonnage of 
oil-palm products was up 24 percent, and the 
value almost double the value of such ex- 
ports in the comparable period of 1950. In 
addition, other commodities, such as copal, 
miscellaneous fibers, and bananas, were also 
exported in greater quantities at higher 
prices. The quantities of gold, tin ingots, 
diamonds, cotton, and hides and skins ex- 
ported were less than for the corresponding 
period of 1950 but the values were greater. 

As a reflection of general price increases 
in world markets since inception of the 
Korean War, the value of imports increased 
about 40 percent during the first 4 months of 
1951, as compared with a 10-percent increase 
in volume. The importation of products to 
be displayed at the Leopoldville fair, sched- 
uled to open on August 11, was largely re- 
sponsible for the increase in volume of im- 
ports during the period. Imports consisted 
principally of foodstuffs and beverages, ma- 
chinery and tools, metal goods, automotive 
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products, petroleum 
manufactured goods. 

Both the import and the export trade 
with the United States were larger during 
the first third of the year than during the 
same period of 1950, but the United States 
share, percentagewise, of the total imports 
into and exports from the Congo was slightly 
less than in 1950. 


products, and other 


FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENTS 

The Governor General issued a number of 
special ordinances during the period under 
review authorizing expenditures totaling 
more than 1,050,000,000 francs for urgent 
undertakings, as the Belgian Parliament has 
not yet approved the extraordinary budget 
for 1951. Large allocations of these funds 
will be used for the construction of Gov- 
ernment buildings and housing for Gov- 
ernment employees. 

A 10-year plan for the economic and social 
development of the Trust Territory of 
Ruanda-Urundi was approved by the Minis- 
ter of Colonies in March. Public loans 
totaling about 2,500,000,000 francs are 
planned over a 10-year period; the largest 
allocation will be for development of water 
resources in the Territory. 


Bermuda 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTATION OF ORANGES FROM U. S. AND 
CANADA BANNED 


Importation into Bermuda of oranges from 
the United States and Canada is banned 
after September 3, 1951, according to Gov- 
ernment notice No. 283-1951 dated August 
28 and published in the Bermuda Gazette 
of September 1. 


IMPORTATION OF POTATOES FROM DOLLAR 
SoOuRCES AUTHORIZED 


Importation of potatoes into Bermuda 
from dollar sources was authorized by Gov- 
ernment Notice No. 291 dated September 3, 
1951, and published in the Bermuda Gazette 
of September 8, 1951. 


Bolivia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FINANCIAL AGREEMENT WITH ARGENTINA 


(See item appearing under the heading, 
“Argentina.”*) 


Canada 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Reflecting a somewhat more than normal 
summer lull, business in Canada continued 
to sag in August but appeared to pick up 
again in the early part of September. Large 
crops, high returns for primary production, 
and the prospect that defense industries will 
play an increasing role in production, would 
seem to assure continued good business. 
Consumer goods remain plentiful and no 
consumer shortages are likely for the re- 
mainder of the year. 


AUTOMOBILE SLUMP 


The softness in demand in consumer dur- 
ables, however, is still a factor in trade. 
Sales of motor vehicles have been particu- 
larly affected. New passenger car sales in 
July, 20,693 units, were 34 percent less than 
in that month a year ago; a very large drop 
of 72 percent was recorded in the sale of 
British-made cars. The continuation of the 
sales decline into August resulted in sharp 
cut-backs in production and employment in 
Windsor, one of the chief producing centers. 
The temporary saturation of the market, 
credit restrictions and increased sales and 
excise taxes are among the reasons for the 
automobile slump. Despite the efforts of 
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industry, labor and the Federal Government, 
there does not appear to be a ready solution 
for the situation, which anticipates to some 
degree the shortage of steel and other ma- 
terials for civilian consumption. 


CREDIT RESTRICTIONS 


As the automobile situation indicates, the 
Federal Government’s policy of restricting 
credit has become increasingly effective in 
recent months. The results of the agree- 
ment between the Bank of Canada and the 
commercial banks to call a halt to the ex- 
pansion of bank credit are also becoming 
more conspicuous. Commercial bank re- 
turns as of July 31 showed loans for the first 
time as below the preceding month’s total. 
The decline, which was small, would probably 
have been greater had not the slow move- 
ment of wheat been reflected in a high level 
of outstanding grain loans. 


Cost oF LIVING 


The cost-of-living index moved up again 
during July. The August 1 figure was 188.9 
percent of the 1935-39 average, as compared 
with 187.6 on July 3. More than one-third 
of the increase was ascribed to the food com- 
ponent of the index. The further rise in the 
official figure has renewed the controversy 
over the use of direct versus indirect inflation 
controls. The Government, however, re- 
mains adamant in its opposition to direct 
controls in the existing circumstances. The 
Prime Minister reaffirmed the Government’s 
stand in a nation-wide radio address on 
September 4. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics an- 
nounced that farm prices of agricultural 
products rose to an all-time peak in July, 
293.6 percent of 1935-39, as compared with 
268.1 percent in July 1950. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Residential construction continued to de- 
cline because of the scarcity of mortgage 
money. Construction awards in general, 
n10wever, continued to soar, striking gains 
having been made in the industrial, engineer- 
ing, and commercial categories. The cumu- 
lative total of the awards for the first 8 
months of 1951 was 92 percent over the figure 
for the comparable period of 1950. 


GRAIN CROPS—TRANSPORTATION 


Reports on the wheat crop continue to 
make it the largest in Canada’s history. The 
September 14 official forecast estimates the 
yield at 579,338,000 bushels, about 12,000,000 
above the previous 1928 record. The oats 
crop, estimated at 502,000,000 bushels is 95,- 
000,000 bushels above the 10-year average; the 
barley crop, at 257,000,000 bushels is prac- 
tically equal to the 1942 record; and the rye 
yield at 18,800,000 bushels is considerably 
higher than the 10-year average of 12,900,000 
bushels. 

The transportation and storage problem 
presented by the big crop in relation to the 
large carry-over of wheat from last year is 
receiving the Government’s closest attention. 
A special committee, composed of representa- 
tives of railway and shipping operators, was 
appointed in August to make specific recom- 
mendations, and in September, a Transport 
Controller was appointed with wide powers 
over bulk commodity shipments via rail and 
inland waterways. The shortage of Great 
Lakes shipping to move grain from Lakehead 
elevators is one of the immediate difficulties. 


FEDERAL REVENUE 


Federal tax revenues and the fiscal surplus 
continue to mount. Receipts exceeded out- 
lays in July by C$72,500,000, bringing the 
accumulated surplus for the first four 
months of the fiscal year to C$409,000,000 
compared with C$252,900,000 a year ago. 
Reflecting the tax increases as well as the ex- 
panding gross national product, revenues for 
the period April—July were C$1,203,000,000 
compared with C$861,800,000 and expendi- 
tures C$794,000,000 as compared with C$609,- 
000,000.—U. S. Emsassy, Ottawa, Sept. 14, 
1951. 


Chile 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTATION OF MACHINE GUNS 
RESTRICTED 


Machine guns, submachine guns and auto- 
matic rifles can be imported into Chile only 
by the Armed Services, the Police, and the 
Investigation and Prison Guard Services, by 
decree No. 827 of July 20, 1951, published in 
the Diario Oficial of September 4, 1951. 

|For previous announcement regarding the 
regulation of firearms, ammunition, and ex- 
plosives, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY OF 
NOVEMBER 6, 1950.| 


POTATOES EXEMPT FROM IMPORT DUTY 


Because of the shortage resulting from the 
recent blight, potatoes have been exempted 
from import duties and taxes in Chile for 1 
year, beginning on June 1, 1951, by Chilean 
Law No. 9,958 of August 14, published in the 
Diario Oficial of September 1. 


Colombia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT REGISTRATION GUARANTEED FOR 
CERTAIN SPECIALLY FABRICATED MaA- 
CHINERY 


Effective on August 24, 1951, the Office of 
Exchange Registration may furnish written 
promises or guarantees that import registra- 
tion will be permitted for the import of 
industrial or agricultural machinery requir- 
ing special fabrication, by decree No. 1768 
of August 24, 1951, advises the United States 
Embassy in Bogota. 

These guarantees may be given industrial 
or agricultural enterprises for import of ma- 
chinery and equipment for their own use 
provided fabrication of the equipment will 
take not less than 10 months. A guaranty 
will require no advance deposit and will con- 
stitute an irrevocable corresponding regis- 
tration certificate at the time the machinery 
or equipment is ready for shipment. 

Exchange registration circular No. 57 of 
August 31, 1951, further provides that if an 
advance payment must be made toward the 
purchase of machinery.being fabricated the 
Exchange Registration Office will authorize 
the advance without requiring an import 
license but will require a 20-percent guar- 
anty, which may be either a bank guaranty, 
a deposit of cash, or Government bonds. 


Denmark 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


AGRICULTURE 


Latest official estimates of the Danish 1951 
crop situation (as of August 15) indicate a 
record harvest of good grains (barley, oats, 
and mixed grains), whereas bread-grain 
crops (wheat and rye) will probably be mod- 
erately smaller than last year. Production 
of livestock as a whole in the first 6 months 
of 1951 was nearly 10 percent greater than it 
was in the corresponding period of 1950. 
Butter production was insignificantly 
smaller, but output of cheese rose substan- 
tially. Production of bacon, beef, and veal 
increased by about 25 percent. In contrast, 
a decline of slightly over 10 percent was re- 
corded for eggs. 

INDUSTRY 


For the second successive month, the in- 
dustrial-production index for June—169— 
(based on 1935=—100) was slightly below the 
index for the corresponding month a year 
earlier—i174. The decline in relation to the 
index number for May—175—is explained 
largely by summer vacations in various in- 
dustries. Most consumer-goods components 
of the index were markedly lower than they 
were in June 1950; this drop applies particu- 
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larly to food, textiles, footwear, and clothing. 
Output of the chemical and metal industries 
was moderately larger. As a result, the 
specific consumer-goods index was 10 points 
lower than in June 1950 (declining from 167 
to 157), whereas the index of capital goods 
advanced by 7 points (from 179 to 186). 


TRADE AGREEMENTS AND NEGOTIATIONS 


A new Danish-Greek bilateral trade agree- 
ment to be effective for 1 year, beginning 
August 25, 1951, was signed at Copenhagen 
on August 18. This agreement comprises 
only Greek export commodities subject to 
import control in Denmark, for which quotas 
totaling 3,500,000 crowns have been estab- 
lished. No commodity list was established 
covering Danish exports which in the past 
have been moving satisfactorily and in ex- 
cess of imports from Greece. 

Negotiations with Poland concerning a 
new bilateral agreement to replace the one 
which expired September 30, were scheduled 
to open in Copenhagen in late August. Diffi- 
cult and protracted discussions, principally 
concerning Polish coal exports to Denmark 
and the supply of various reexport goods 
from Denmark (chiefly automotive spare 
parts), were anticipated. 

In Danish-British negotiations concerning 
an adjustment in the price of bacon exported 
to the United Kingdom in the year October 
1, 1951, through September 30, 1952, at 
London in August, Denmark requested an 
increase over the present price (4.44 crowns 
per kilogram), of more than the maximum 
744 percent provided for in the current con- 
tract, in view of the sharp rise in cost of 
production caused by increased prices of 
imported feedstuffs. The number of sows 
raised in Denmark has dropped by 61,000 or 
about 15 percent, compared with a year 
ago, and the United Kingdom, with a view 
to stimulating Danish production and in- 
creasing bacon exports to the United King- 
dom, agreed, effective September 3, 1951, to 
increase the price by 1244 percent for the 
first 100,000 tons imported annually, and by 
29 percent for additional deliveries during a 
given year. 

Government representatives of Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Belgium, and the Nether- 
lands met in Copenhagen on August 14 and 
15 for an informal discussion of problems 
common to those countries in their tariff 
negotiations with other countries because of 
their relatively low customs duties. The 
result of this conference was a tentative 
draft proposal suggesting the appointment, 
at the GATT conference in Geneva in Sep- 
tember, of a committee to prepare uniform 
tariff schedules, by commodities, to replace 
the individual country schedules. 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 


A further 4-point rise in the ocean-freight- 
rate index, to 186, occurred in July (Jan- 
uary—-March 1949=100). Rates for coal, 
lumber, and ore were particularly firm, 
whereas those for grain declined slightly. 
In comparison with July 1950 (97), the in- 
dex has risen by nearly 92 percent. 


PRICE DEVELOPMENTS 

The steady and substantial increase in 
wholesale prices during the past year was 
interrupted in July when the composite 
whoesale-price index declined to 386 (1935— 
100) from 390 in June. In comparison, the 
index stood at 285 in July 1950. Largest de- 
clines during July were recorded for solid 
fuel and petroleum products, textiles, and 
clothing. On the other hand, prices for 
paper, lumber, and other building materials 
increased. The price index for imported 
merchandise declined slightly in July com- 
pared with June-—from 476 to 471. Although 
the export-price index advanced from 309 to 
312, the comparative numbers for these two 
indexes covering July 1950 were 330 and 288, 
respectively. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Both imports and exports were smaller, in 
value, in June than in the preceding month; 
imports declined from 635,000,000 to 614,000,- 
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000 crowns and exports from 474,000,000 to 
460,000,000 crowns. The ratio of exports to 
imports remained unchanged at roughly 75 
percent. Imports in the first 6 months of 
1951 totaled 3,570,000 crowns and exports 
2,782,000. The resulting trade deficit aggre- 
gated 788,000,000 crowns compared with a 
743,000,000-crown deficit in the first half of 
1950. 

Most significant changes were in imports 
from Western Germany, which rose by about 
133 percent over the January-June 1950 
figure, and in exports to the United Kingdom, 
which advanced by roughly 26 percent. It 
is noteworthy that exports to the United 
States rose from 48,000,000 crowns in 1950 to 
70,000,000 in 1951, or by about 45 percent. 
Included in those figures was merchandise 
sent to the United States armed forces in 
Germany, worth 18,000,000 and 12,000,000 
crowns, respectively. These figures indicate 
that exports to continental United States 
this year are almost twice those in 1950.— 
U. S. EmBassy, COPENHAGEN, AuG. 29, 1951. 


Eeuador 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN AUGUST 


August was highlighted in Ecuador by the 
current session of Congress, which convened 
August 10. Several measures affecting com- 
merce and the economy in general were up 
for consideration, including a revised law 
for industrial protection, a law for labor con- 
flicts, a proposal for the creation of an Indus- 
trial Credit Bank, a new development law, 
and measures for raising wages and salaries. 

The project which received the most pub- 
licity and which was most widely debated 
was the proposed law raising wages and sal- 
aries. Although two similar projects were 
presented to Congress, one by three senators 
and the other by the Minister of Economy, 
the latter plan seemed the more likely to 
pass. In its present form, the proposal 
establishes a sliding percentage scale of wage 
raises, ceiling prices on food, medicine, and 
clothing items, based on February 1951 prices 
and administered by regulating boards, and 
a roll-back of rents of from 10 to 15 percent. 
The biggest stumbling block was the fact 
that wage raises for all government em- 
ployees would mean an annual expenditure 
of over 125,000,000 sucres, for which no rev- 
enue could be obtained without creating new 
taxes or raising old ones. Commercial circles 
viewed the proposed law with some skepti- 
cism, the feeling being that the wage in- 
creases specified were too high to permit 
normal profitable operations of most 
businesses. 

Retail business was reported much slower 
than it was in August 1950 but slightly im- 
proved over July 1951. Inventories were 
high, and yet merchants were anxious to 
maintain abundant stocks in the face of 
world tension. Business and banking circles 
reported that commerce in general was 
extremely sensitive to international condi- 
tions and just as unpredictable. 

The Superintendent of Banks, in a report 
to Congress, expressed the opinion that the 
amount of bank capital in the country was 
insufficient in relation to economic needs. He 
recommended that the minimum amount of 
capital needed to establish a bank be raised 
to 3,000,000 sucres. The Superintendent in 
his report revealed that during the first half 
of 1951 total bank operations amounted 
to 1,004,048,000  sucres (approximately 
US8$55,780,440) . 


FINANCE AND FOREIGN TRADE 

Commercial conditions during August 
showed a slight improvement over July. 
Monetary media available to. the public in 
the form of money and deposits increased by 
about 30,000,000 sucres from August 1 to 25. 
Also, foreign-exchange reserves increased 
from 422,860,000 sucres on July 31 to 
439,307,000 sucres on August 10. Provisional 
figures from the Central Bank for the period 
August 1 to 25 showed a favorable balance of 
payments of US$1,147,000. From January 1 





to August 10, Central Bank figures showed an 
unfavorable balance of payments of 
US$6,320,000. 

The Guayaquil Exchange Office reported 
that import permits had been issued in 
August having ac. i. f. value of US$7,105,223. 
This total was a sharp increase over the pre- 
ceding month’s total of US$3,196,589, and 
almost as high as the June 1951 figure of 
US$7,456,820. Over $6,500,000 of the August 
figure represent permits for list A and B 
articles, for which no deposit is necessary 
at the time the permit application is made, 

There was no sign, however, that actual 
imports would be nearly as high as this figure 
would indicate. Financial circles continued 
to believe that such high figures represented 
speculation, and that many orders for which 
permits were requested were conditional and 
subject to cancellation. Over US$1,000,000 
in permits, for example, were said to be for 
flour alone, all such sales being conditional, 

The value of shipments of the four prin- 
cipal export crops (coffee, cacao, bananas, 
and rice) in the 7 months through July 1951 
had advanced to 377,000,000 sucres (unoffi- 
cial), as against 313,000,000 sucres for the 
excellent comparable period of 1950, despite 
further reduction during August in the out- 
look for the year’s volume of the coffee crop 
to half that of 1950. Banana shipments for 
the final 5 months of the year appeared 
likely to exceed those of the last 5 months 
of 1950 in both volume and value, as sigatoka 
disease was not expected to reverse this 
crop’s upward production trend. Prospects 
for the other principal crops were mixed, 
and it seemed likely that the total value of 
recorded exports for the rest of the year 
would fall off from that of the corresponding 
period of 1950. The advantage gained in 
the first 7 months, however, seemed sufficient 
to keep the export value for the whole year 
from suffering greatly, even by comparison 
with the previous record year, during which 
the bulk of the surplus of two rice crops had 
been exported. Among minor export crops, 
a large late crop of castor-beans was thriv- 
ing as aresult of July rains. If good weather 
should continue, some cotton might be ex- 
portable from the crops on which picking 
began at the end of August, but the kapok 
crop had been ruined. 


TRADE CONTROLS 


On September 1, the Guayaquil press re- 
ported that only holders of import licenses 
specifically marked “with subsidy” would 
be entitled to import subsidized flour under 
the quotas of the International Wheat Coun- 
cil. 

Newspapers announced that conversations 
had been held in Caracas during August for 
the establishment of a customs union of the 
Grancolombian nations—Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, Ecuador, and Panama. No details of 
progress made were revealed. 

The Government issued a decree dated 
September 3, permitting the export of 200,000 
quintals (9,600 metric tons) of rice from 
the crop of 1951. Local trade circles ex- 
pected this move to be of substantial assist- 
ance in overcoming the unfavorable balance 
of trade. 

The exchange-control office announced 
that paraffin (customs paragraph No. 162) 
and commercial stearin (paragraph No. 333) 
have been transferred from list B to list A. 
Importation of long-napped and _ short- 
napped baize (coarse woolen fabric) has been 
prohibited. 

AGRICULTURE 


During August, the Lowland yucca crop 
showed excellent prospects. Yucca is far 
less important than potatoes in the Ecua- 
doran diet. Nevertheless, its good condition, 
in combination with the continuing marked 
improvement in Lowland pasture conditions 
which resulted from the July rains, should 
help somewhat to lessen during the coming 
months the potential effects on domestic 
food supply of illegal exports of foodstuffs 
and of disappointing crops of potatoes, corn, 
and some edible oilseeds. 
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The local subsidiary of a United States firm 
engaged in mechanized rice culture in the 
Guayas basin had planted by month’s end 
around 350 acres of rice for the dry-season 
crop and had ipstalled irrigation facilities. 
It hoped before the year’s end to prepare 
over 5,000 acres for the crop of the next 
rainy season. A modern milling unit of the 
Piladora Modelo, a Government-owned rice 
mill, went into operation in August. When 
it attains top capacity of 5 tons of milled 
rice per hour, and the old machinery is re- 
paired and again in use, which will probably 
be in 2 to 3 months,'total milling capacity 
will be 744 tons per hour. About 30 tons of 
rice per hour can be passed through the 
dryers, and a minimum of three runs is 
needed to dry the wetter lots. 

The Minister of Economy established the 
minimum price for the cotton crop to be 
harvested at 178 sucres per quintal of un- 
ginned cotton to regulate purchases by the 
gins, and a price of 530 sucres per quintal on 
the ginned product which is sold to the tex- 
tile industry. It was also announced that 
the Government had granted permission to 
a private individual to export 3,000,000 gal- 
lons of molasses. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


In other developments during the month, 
the Fifth Convention of Agriculturists of 
the Littoral, meeting at Esmeraldas through 
August 26, recommended that agricultural 
extension work be expanded. Among other 
requests were expansion of credit facilities 
for agriculture, which are short-term and 
meager, and forbearance from imposing ad- 
ditional taxes on coastal agriculture. The 
Government Development Bank decided on 
August 29 to permit farmers hurt by the 
recent heavy rains to renew their loans. 

Announcement was made in August that 
a nation-wide “Industrial, Agricultural and 
Mining” assembly would be held in Guaya- 
quil in October, under the auspices of the 
Minister of Economy. The Assembly is to 
study methods for organizing production, 
improving mechanization and industrializa- 
tion, recommend necessary laws, and deal 
with similar problems affecting the nation’s 
economy. It is also hoped to establish a 
national organization, the Consorcio Na- 
cional Agro-Pecuario-Industrial y Minero. 

An Italian technical mission arrived in 
Ecuador in August to conduct detailed sur- 
veys and make final arrangements for set- 
tling an advance group of 50 Italian families 
in Ecuador. Some 10,000 acres in Hacienda 
Pichilingue and 175,000 acres along a pro- 
posed highway from Quevedo to Santo Do- 
mingo have ‘been mentioned as suitable sites 
for colonization purposes.—U. S. Empassy, 
GUAYAQUIL, SEPT. 11, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GOVERNMENT TO PURCHASE PART OF RICE 
CROP FOR RESALE TO PUBLIC 


The Ministry of Economy of Ecuador has 
directed that a quantity of unhusked rice 
equal to 30 percent of the total quantity of 
husked and unhusked rice deposited in husk- 
ing mills between June 30, 1951, and May 
31, 1952, must be sold to the Direccién Gen- 
eral de Subsistencias, according to resolutions 
dated June 29 and July 10, 1951, and reported 
by the U. S. Embassy in Quito. This rice 
is to be distributed ta the public at low 
prices through municipalities, cooperatives, 
labor unions, and other organizations. It 
has been announced that the Central Bank 
will lend the Government the funds neces- 
sary to buy the rice, estimated at between 
20,000,000 and 30,000,000 sucres (1 sucre= 
US80.0660) . 


El Salvador 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


During August and early September agri- 
culture in El Salvador was favored by con- 
tinued rain, and crops appeared to be pro- 
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gressing satisfactorily although the coffee 
crop may be 10 to 15 percent below last year’s 
crop. Trade, both wholesale and retail, has 
been registering a normal seasonal revival in 
the past few days, and new import orders 
seem to be at a normal level. There are signs 
that international tensions may bring about 
a new wave of war-scare buying. Credit and 
collections have been normal for this season. 
The Central Reserve Bank’s August 31 bal- 
ance sheet showed holdings of US$55,130,000 
in gold and foreign exchange against US$55,- 
426,000 in bills in circulation and sight obli- 
gations. 

The Government repealed a 16-year-old ex- 
port tax on goods exported in bags manu- 
factured abroad, designed originally to help 
the local henequén-bag industry. The heavy 
surcharges on imported cotton goods expired 
on August 10. Common cotton gray goods 
counting 100 x 100 or less, which were sub- 
ject to total duties of US$98 per 100 kilograms 
gross, were allowed to enter after the sur- 
charge law expired, at the old rate of 
US$26.80, until a more recent law, effective 
September 8; 1951, fixed the new duty on such 
goods at US$72, with the proviso that the 
Government may impose import restrictions 
if competition with local industry becomes 
excessive. 

Trade under the Salvadoran-Nicaraguan 
trade agreement, ratifications of which were 
exchanged on August 21, has not yet begun 
in volume mainly because the formalities 
required by Nicaraguan exchange controls are 
not fully understood by traders. 

The current cotton crop has been planted 
on approximately 78,000 acres and is expected 
to produce 200,000 quintals (46 kilograms) of 
lint cotton as compared with only 136,000 
quintals of the preceding crop, grown on 
52,000 acres. 

The Minister of Economy has announced 
that a quasi-public stock company is to be 
formed to buy the assets of a small, Cana- 
dian-controlled electric-power system in San 
Miguel which was offered to the Government 
because the management contended that it 
could not get along under rates now author- 
ized by the Government. 

The official Grain & Supply Stabilization 
Institute recently purchased 125,000 quintals 
of Cuban refined sugar for approximately 
$1,000,000. 

The Assembly has just appropriated 
US$800,000 to start work on the “Ciudad 
Modelo,” intended to replace several cities 
destroyed or damaged during the May 1951 
earthquake, while the Ministry of Public 
Works is actively engaged in hiring foreign 
engineers and architects for this and other 
important projects. Development of the port 
of Acajutla with a breakwater and three 
docks for berthing deep-sea vessels has been 
recommended by a United Nations port ex- 
pert. 

A sample industrial and commercial census 
was to begin September 12 under the direc- 
tion of a United States Point IV technician 
in preparation for a comprehensive census in 
1952. 

Individual wheat and flour quotas applica- 
ble to IWA wheat have placed the total allo- 
cation of wheat to domestic mills at 4,000 
metric tons and the total flour allocation at 
7,000 metric tons. 

The National Legislative Assembly ap- 
proved a law on August 13, 1951, authorizing 
industrial unions and lowering the mini- 
mum number of members required for or- 
ganizing craft and industrial unions.—vU. S. 
EMBASSY, SAN SALVADOR, SEPT. 7, 1951. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT-LICENSE CHANGES 


Export licenses are again required in 
France for many additional products and 
are no longer required for a few products 
formerly subject to license, according to no- 
tices to exporters published in the Journal 


Officiel of March 11; May 30; June 2, 9, 17; 
and July 26 and 29, 1951, and reports from 
the U. S. Embassy in Paris. 

The following are among the products 
for which licenses are again required: 
Feathers and down; recovered rubber prod- 
ucts; certain medicinal preparations; baux- 
ite; copper and nickel ore; numerous 
chemical products; certain articles of arti- 
ficial carbon and of artificial graphite; cer- 
tain rubber tubes and pipes; numerous 
products of special alloy steel; certain arti- 
cles of copper or zinc, copper and zinc alloys, 
and other metals; magnesium or magnesium 
alloys; certain parts for radio electric appara- 
tus and for automobile chassis; and ma- 
chinery of numerous categories. 

Products for which licenses are no longer 
required include: Wire and thin sheets of 
copper, gilded, silvered, lacquered, colored, 
etc., and of copper alloys, and nickel alloys 
gilded or silvered, intended for the manufac- 
ture of lamé fabrics, trimmings, and orna- 
ments; and yarn of pure carded wool or 
assimilated yarn not put up for retail sale. 


CERTAIN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS: UNLIMITED 
IMPORTS TEMPORARILY AUTHORIZED 


Unlimited imports of certain petroleum 
products are temporarily authorized in 
France, by decrees of June 29, 1951, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of June 30, 
states a report of July 3 from the U. S. 
Embassy in Paris. 

The products affected by the decrease of 
June 29 are heavy petroleum oils and as- 
similated products and lubricants with a 
petroleum base (French import tariff Nos. 
336 A to C), which may be imported without 
limitation until August 31, 1951, and kero- 
sene, “white-spirit,” and other light pe- 
troleum products (tariff Nos. 334 A to G), 
which may be imported without limitation 
from September 1, 1951, until September 1, 
1953, to fill domestic needs. 

Importation of petroleum, its derivatives, 
and residues is subject to Government con- 
trol in France, and imports ordinarily require 
special authorization. 


Germany, Eastern 


Economic Conditions 


STATUS OF INDUSTRIAL OWNERSHIP 


By the end of 1950 control of industrial 
production in the Soviet Zone of Germany 
was apportioned in the following manner, ac- 
cording to a recent publication of the Berlin 
Central Bank: The so-called Sowjetische 
Aktiengesellschaften (SAG's), or Soviet 
joint-stock companies, 26 percent; the so- 
called Volkseigen Betriebe (VEB), or pub- 
licly owned enterprises, 48 percent; and pri- 
vate concerns, 26 percent. The extent of 
SAG control of the principal industries was 
as follows: Heavy chemicals, more than 66 
percent; gasoline and Diesel oil, over 95 per- 
cent; low-temperature coke, over 70 percent; 
brown coal, over 35 percent; electrical indus- 
try, about 45 percent; staple fiber, more than 
35 percent; and an appreciable interest in the 
construction of heavy machinery. 

The owner of the SAG's is listed in the 
commercial register as being the “Head Of- 
fice of Soviet Foreign Interests, Ministry of 
Foreign Commerce of the USSR”. The di- 
rectors of the SAG’s are Soviet citizens. 
The production of SAG enterprises is des- 
tined principally for the U. S. S. R. as 
reparations. 

The VEB’s hold all key positions in the 
fields of raw materials and production goods 
that the Soviets have not taken over. Pri- 
vate concerns have been completely elimi- 
nated from the coal, steel, sulfuric acid, and 
rayon and staple fiber industries and almost 
entirely from the electricity and gas indus- 
tries. Private concerns are left with the less 
important interests in the production of con- 
sumer’s goods. 
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According to 1951 figures the share of 
private interest in industry will be reduced 
to approximately 23 percent of the total. 
Private enterprises are subject to control 
through the taxing policies of the finance 
officials, credit policies of the State banking 
system, and distribution controls of the State 
Commerce Office. 


FOREIGN TRADE INCREASES 


Commercial exports from Eastern Ger- 
many reached about 1,200,000,000 East marks 
during 1950, according to a recent publica- 
tion of the Berliner Zentralbank. Imports 
were roughly equivalent. These figures in- 
dicate a substantial increase in foreign 
trade over 1949, when exports and imports 
totaled about 700,000,000 marks each way. 
Export data excludes reparations deliveries 
to the U. S. S. R., which are estimated at 
about 2,500,000,000 marks annually. Also ex- 
cluded from the foreign-trade data are de- 
liveries to and from Western Germany. 

Approximately 90 percent of the commer- 
cial exports represented shipments to the 
Soviet bloc during 1950. The U.S. S. R. was 
the largest purchaser, taking about 50 per- 
cent of the total, followed by Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. On the import side, ap- 
proximately 86 percent was supplied by 
Soviet bloc countries, the U.S. S. R. furnish- 
ing about 49 percent, Poland 23 percent, and 
Czechoslovakia about 10 percent. 

About 28 percent of imports (by value) 
were foodstuffs. Coal accounted for about 
22 percent, iron and steel about 13 percent, 
textile raw materials, 10 percent, and chem- 
icals 7 percent. Principal export catagories 
were as follows (in millions of East marks): 
Chemicals, 278; machinery, 154; timber and 
wood products, 121; mine products, 52; elec- 
trotechnical products, 49; textiles, leather 
goods, toys, et cetera, 45; stones and earths, 
45; fine mechanical and optical goods, 44; 
agricultural products, 39; and metallurgical 
products, 35. 

(There is no accurate method by which 
values expressed in East marks can be con- 
verted to dollar equivalents.) 


Germany. Western 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Tax INCENTIVES FOR EXPORTERS 


A law providing special tax privileges for 
exporters in Western Germany was published 
in the Bundesgesetzblatt of June 29, 1951, 
and became effective on the same date. 

Under the law, export dealers and export 
manufacturers are permitted to establish tax- 
free reserves to be deducted from taxable 
earnings for income-tax purposes. Export 
dealers may deduct up to 1 percent of export 
sales. Manufacturers who export directly or 
through export traders may deduct up to 
3 percent of export sales. Ten percent of 
the reserve becomes liable to income tax each 
year for the following 10 years. 

In addition, export dealers may deduct 1 
percent and manufacturers 3 percent of ex- 
port sales of finished products from gross 
income. Firms that make deliveries in transit 
trade may deduct 6 to 10 percent of the 
difference between foreign-exchange income 
and foreign-exchange payments. Firms ren- 
dering services for foreigners may deduct 1 
to 8 percent of the value of such services. 
Special ordinances will regulate these tax 
privileges of transit traders and firms ren- 
dering services for foreigners. ° 

The total amounts deducted, including 
amounts deducted for reserve purposes, may 
not exceed 50 percent of taxable income for 
the year. These tax privileges apply to ex- 
port sales between May 31, 1951, and Janu- 
ary 1, 1954. 

In addition, the law authorizes the Fed- 
eral Government to refund to exporters the 
full amount of turn-over tax paid. Certain 
types of bills of exchange used in export 
trade were exempted from the bill of ex- 
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change tax, and certain types of transport 
insurance were excluded from the insurance 
tax. 


Greece 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Developments in foreign trade and agri- 
culture in Greece were encouraging in the 
month ended August 24. Mid-August esti- 
mates indicated food crop production was 
at its best level since prewar days. Cereal 
grain, potatoes and all other vegetables 
showed increased production over the out- 
put of last year. Increases were expected in 
dried pulses, rice, and olives. Production of 
coarse grains for feed were also expected to 
be greater this year. The 1951 cotton crop 
was estimated at 81,000 metric tons, seed 
basis, and the tobacco crop at 62,000 tons, 
goth 7 percent above last year’s production. 
At these levels, cotton production would 
set a new record for Greece, and tobacco pro- 
duction would be the largest in the postwar 
period. Meat and other livestock and poultry 
products were expected to attain their best 
production in the postwar period. 

Partial implementation of the reorganized 
rationing program was announced for Sep- 
tember 1, when bread (or, alternatively, 
wheat and flour), sugar, rice, and coffee were 
to be distributed. Pulses, olive oil, and 
dried fish were to be distributed when 
adequate supplies were assured. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Total Greek exports for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1951, amounted to $95,200,000, 
as against $72,900,000 for 1949-50, exceeding 
the original estimate for the year ($92,000,- 
000) by 3.5 percent. Leaf tobacco accounted 
for 40 percent and dried fruits for 28 percent 
of the total. 

A new trade agreement wtih Sweden, 
signed in Athens for the fiscal year 1951—52, 
provides for total Greek exports to Sweden 
of about $3,300,000 and total Greek imports 
from Sweden of approximately $9,000,000. 
Following the usual pattern, tobacco is 
Greece’s principal export item (1,000 tons), 
and sponges, dried fruits, skins, sausage 
casings, and minerals make up the remainder. 
Main Greek imports are lumber and wood 
products, wood pulp, steel, tools, and ma- 
chinery. The first trade agreement with the 
Netherlands since World War II was signed 
at The Hague on August 20. 

A major revision of Greek import control 
and licensing regulations delegates responsi- 
bility for issuing import licenses, under 
general directives from the Ministry of Com- 
merce, to the Bank of Greece, and greater 
emphasis is placed on the “katanomi” sys- 
tem of exchange allocation (historical basis) . 
A limited list of essential commodities has 
been liberalized, and an attempt is being 
made to expedite licensing for all other 
programmed imports. 


Cost OF LIVING 


According to the ECA/Greece monthly re- 
port, the general cost of living in Athens 
continued its downward trend during July, 
recording a 2.9 percent decrease as compared 
with that of the preceding month. A 4.5 per- 
cent decline in the cost of food and the 
stability of the housing and clothing indexes 
contributed to this favorable development. 
Declines were recorded in prices of bread, 
potatoes, olive oil, fresh vegetables, tomato 
paste, and fresh fruits; increases occurred 
in prices of macaroni, pulses, meat, fresh 
fish, soft cheese, sugar, and wine. 


INDUSTRY 


The Greek industrial production index for 
June, excluding electric power, climbed to 
117 (1939=100), compared with 116 in May, 
according to monthly indexes compiled by 
the Federation of Greek Industries. Detailed 
production indexes for June (with May in- 
dexes in parentheses) were as follows: Lead 
smelting and refining, 138 (131); metalwork- 





ing, including steel, 101 (9044); building ma- 
terials, 118% (12312); textiles, 127 (125); 
foodstuffs, 128 (127); chemicals, 107 (11114); 
leather tanning, 85, (75); paper, 130 (130): 
wearing apparel, 50 (55); woodworking, 85 
(80); cigarettes, 172 (185)* electric-power 
production in Athens, 252 (250) and in the 
Provinces, 190 (195). Most significant ad- 
vances were recorded in the steel and metal- 
working industries. 


FINANCE 


The 1951-52 budget submitted to Parlia- 
ment on July 16 presented the following 
estimated balance of international payments 
(1950-51 figures in parentheses; all figures 
in millions of dollars): Total receipts: 176 
(147), broken down as follows: (a) exports, 
110 (92); (b) invisibles, 66 (55); total pay- 
ments: 467.6 (447.2), broken down as fol- 
lows: (a) imports (1) current requirements 
and common use, 321.4 (309); (2) capital 
goods, 102.5 (94.9); (b) invisibles, 43.7 (43.3); 
deficit: 291.6 (300.2). Coverage of the defi- 
cit is based upon anticipated ECA aid, in- 
cluding common-use items, of $250,000,000, 
reparations, technical assistance, and net aid 
carry-over from the preceding fiscal year. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


In the postwar period shipping has not 
recovered rapidly, only 1,303,647 tons (337 
ships) being registered under the Greek flag 
at the end of 1950, as compared with 1,837,000 
tons (577 ships) prewar. In moves designed 
to recapture Greek-owned ships now under 
foreign flags, the Government has revised 
and brought up to date the laws on taxation 
of shipping profits. The taxation law appli- 
cable for 1947 and 1948 by decrees has been 
made applicable also to 1949 and 1950. By 
another tax measure recently passed by Par- 
liament, to become effective for all Greek 
vessels after January 1, 1952, tax rates and 
methods of collection are established by ship 
category, with provisions for tax rate adjust- 
ment depending upon the estimated profit- 
ability of world shipping operations and tax 
forgiveness during periods when ships are 
idle. New ships registered under the Greek 
flag are exempt from taxation for 3 years.— 
U. S. Empassy, ATHENS, AvuG. 24, 1951. 


Honduras 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENTS 


The principal item of interest in Honduras 
during August was the visit of the Sub- 
Director of Development, Agriculture and 
Commerce to the United States to discuss 
with the United States Government plans to 
pave the South Highway. This important 
segment of the Honduran highway system 
connects Tegucigalpa with the shallow-draft 
port of San Lorenzo on the Gulf of Fonseca, 
and also connects with the Inter-American 
Highway at Jicaro-Galan, about 75 miles 
south of Tegucigalpa. An estimated 25-35 
percent of the nation’s imports and sub- 
stantial exports of lumber and coffee, travel 
over this route, at present a tortuous, moun- 
tainous, gravel road. 

Several American construction firms have 
been invited to Honduras to make studies 
and submit bids on the project. The Gov- 
ernment hopes to begin work on the paving 
in the very near future. An expert of the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads has 
been in Honduras for some months assisting 
the Government in its highway program. 
Honduras has requested only technical, not 
financial, assistance from the United States. 
Honduras will pay the entire cost of the 
paving project. 


Cost or LIVING CONTINUES TO INCREASE 


The spiraling cost of living in Honduras 
occupied the attention of a large part of the 
press during August. 

The price index on 14 domestically pro- 
duced and consumed items, compiled 
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monthly by the Central Bank of Honduras, 
rose to 419.8, up 8.6 points over July, but it 
was still 21.2 points below the April 1951 
high of 440.00 (1938-39=100). Some spe- 
cific items showed large seasonal increases, 
for example, fresh oranges were up 50 per- 
cent to 3 centavos each, and fresh eggs were 
up 20 percent to 10 centavos each (1 lempira 
or 100 centavos = US$0.50). 


RETAIL AND WHOLESALE TRADE DROPS 


Businessmen in the Tegucigalpa area re- 
ported cash and credit sales substantially 
lower than usual and indicated that this de- 
crease was probably in anticipation of hoped- 
for price reductions should peace come to 
Korea. At the same time, and probably as 
a result of decreased purchasing, collections 
made by tradesmen were reported sharply 
upward. 

On the north coast, the trade reported gen- 
erally increased sales over July, resulting in 
stock depletion and subsequent replacement 
orders. Textile sales in that area were re- 
ported on the upgrade for the first time in 
months. 

Japanese textiles were being offered at 
lower prices, reflecting lowered cotton prices 
in the world markets, although these price 
reductions were being largely offset by in- 
creased trans-Pacific freight rates. 

Such items as barbed wire and steel prod- 
ucts were much sought after in Europe, with 
Germany offering better prices and quicker 
delivery than United States sources. How- 
ever, by the end of the month, European 
delivery dates were lengthening. 

FINANCE 

The loans of the National Development 
Bank exceeded the million-dollar mark in 
August. During that month, 171 loans 
valued at US$181,300 were made, bringing the 
bank’s total for 14 months of operation to 
972 loans worth US$1,078,600. These were 
divided as follows: 

Vumber of 

Type of loan loans Value of loans 

US $245, 200 
371, 050 

Crop 55S 162, 400 


Long-term 113 
Short-term 301 


Total ‘ 972 1, 078, 600 
Various Honduran Government Ministries 
received, by Executive Decree No. 106, 
US$2,000,000, of a surplus largely resulting 
from collections under the new income tax 
law. The distribution of this sum was as 
follows: 


sanitation 


$200, 000 
Foreign Affaigs 75, 000 
War, Navy, and Alt 250, 000 
Education 225, 000 
Finance 250, 000 
Development 1, 000, 000 


Total_._- 2, 000, 000 


The majority of these funds will be used 
for hospitals, schools, customhouses and 
highways. U.S. EMBASSY, TEGUCIGALPA, SEPT. 
12, 1951. 


Libya 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GOVERNMENT CONTROLS To BE REMOVED 
ON CoFFEE, TEA, AND MATCHES 


The Commissioner of Trade and Supplies 
for Tripolitania, Libya, recently announced 
that the British Administration will relin- 
quish its monopoly on the importation and 
sale of coffee, matches, and tea as soon as 
Government stocks on hand (exclusive of 
an emergency reserve) are consumed, and 
the merchandising of these commodities will 
be returned to private competitive business. 
It was estimated that matches would be de- 
controlled on October 1 and tea on November 
1 of this year and the control on coffee re- 
moved on January 1, 1952. 

Merchants will be permitted to import 
these commodities immediately upon ob- 
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taining proper import licenses, but the goods 
will be held in storage until the controls 
have been removed, at which time import 
duties amounting to 1,920 Military Admin- 
istration lire per quintal of coffee, 214 lire 
per box of 50 matches, and 75 lire per kilo- 
gram of tea will be in effect (US$—170.97 
Military Administration lire). 

Revenues derived from the import duties 
on coffee, tea, and matches are expected to 
equal, if not exceed, profits earned in the 
importation and sale of these products as 
Government monopolies. 

Five food items will remain under Govern- 
ment control—national bread and flour, sec- 
ond-grade pasta, salt, and sugar. 


Malaya 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


RUBBER AND TIN OUTPUT AND PRICES 


Rubber and tin producers in Malaya con- 
tinued a watching and waiting policy in July 
with some forebodings for the future. 
Changes in the Korean situation appear to 
have little effect on market-price fluctua- 
tions, traders reacting rather to long-range 
indicators. Rubber prices for RSS No. 1 
sheet reached a high of M$1.59 and a low of 
M$1.41, the month’s opening price being 
M3$1.42 and the closing at month’s end, 


M31.44 per pound (M%$1—US$0.33). Tin’ 


prices opened at M$424 per picul (133% 
pounds) ex smelter Singapore and receded to 
M$412.50 by month’s end; demand was fairly 
steady throughout the month. Rubber pro- 
duction for the half year ended June 30 in 
the Federation of Malaya and Singapore 
totaled 307,891 long tons compared with 
332,444 tons in the like period of 1950. An 
extended and severe wintering season plus 
some pessimism in producers’ outlook be- 
cause of declining prices are ascribed as 
reasons for the decline. A year previously 
the atmosphere was optimistic as prices were 
rising, although at that time prices were 
lower than in July 1951. Producers attacked 
a suggestion made by a broadcasting official 
that rubber production be nationalized. An 
Official of a large rubber estate is credited 
with saying that as squatter resettlement 
and labor regrouping progress, there are 
likely to be more bandit instances on estates 
and ambushes on the roads as terrorists are 
forced out into the open for their supplies. 

A drop in tin production from 4,775 long 
tons in June to 3,771 tons in July was not 
rated, as an indicative factor as the Singa- 
pore smelter was closed in the first 2 weeks 
of July. Production in the first 6 months 
of 1951 amounted to 28,015 long tons as com- 
pared with 28,945 in the corresponding 
period of 1950. Lack of adequate fuel and 
power supplies and some discouragement as 
regards prospecting and the opening of new 
mines are stated as the causes. Curtailment 
of production and suspension of operations 
of some gravel pump mines of lesser effi- 
ciency are reported to have resulted from the 
price sag. 

The Federation Government decided to 
withdraw its proposal for a cess on tin pro- 
duction for establishing a stabilization fund 
for that industry, giving the lower tin prices 
unaccompanied by any decrease in produc- 
tion costs as its reason. The Government is 
still, however, debating the question whether 
to impose a similar tax on rubber produc- 
tion for a like purpose. Both estate owners 
and small holders are said to be strongly 
opposed to the measure especially as rubber 
prices also are down, the proposals having 
been advanced when prices were high. 


IRON AND COAL PRODUCTION 


Iron-ore production in the first half of 
1951 amounted to 408,946 long tons, as com- 
pared with 185,194 long tons in the first 6 
months of 1950. Barring heavy bandit op- 
erations in the region and other factors be- 
ing favorable, output is expected to be 
850,000 long tons for the year. Shortages of 
labor at the mines and equipment failures 


accounted for lower production of coal 
which totaled 109,805 long tons in the first 
half of this year compared with 206,799 long 
tons in the comparable period of 1950. Coal 
imports were increased to 90,641 long tons 
in the January-June period of 1951, com- 
pared with 29,319 long tons in the first half 
of 1950, but supplies were still considered to 
be between 30,000 and 40,000 long tons short 
of requirements. 


NEW ENTERPRISES; CONSTRUCTION 


A new tile plant being shipped from s¢ng- 
land for installation at Singapore is expected 
to supply low-cost building tiles. Its pro- 
duction capacity is to be 25,000 tiles per 
hour. The cost of the plant is M8150 000. 
Plans are under way for moving a M$?,000,000 
food-canning plant from Hong Kong to 
Singapore. A plywood factory has recently 
started operations in Singapore with capac- 
ity of 25,000,000 square feet of plywood 
annually. 

Building costs in Singapore have increased 
by one-third in the past 12 months. Tim- 
ber is in short supply, and its export is now 
restricted by both the Government of the 
Federation of Malaya and that of Singapore. 
Cement is being imported in steadily in- 
creasing quantities from Japan. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Malaya’s excess of exports in the first 6 
months of 1951 amounted to M$1,003 mil- 
lion; exports were M$3,494 million, and im- 
ports, M$2,491 million. The figures include 
parcel-post shipments and bullion. The 
merchandise excess of exports (without par- 
cel post and bullion) was M$980,700,000. The 
United States took goods to the value of 
M$735,300,000 and supplied only M$88,300,000 
worth in return. Malaya’s trade surplus 
with the United States was thus M$647,- 
000,000 (US$215,700,000). Exports to the 
United Kingdom in the half year totaled 
M$574,533,268 and imports were M$352,119,- 
973, making an excess of exports, M$222,- 
400,000. 

FINANCE; LIVING Costs 


The Singapore Government staged a Post 
Office Savings Campaign in an effort to 
absorb some of the surplus money in circu- 
lation. Twelve thousand new accounts were 
opened in July with deposits totaling 
M$2,100,000. As only 214-percent interest is 
offered the results were limited as Singapore 
residents are inclined rather to invest in 
real estate, capital goods, and commodities. 
The deposits were, however, at about double 
the usual rate for 1 month. 

Living costs for Asian people in Singapore 
decreased from an index of 334.1 in June to 
333.2 in July (1939=100). The cost of living 
for Europeans increased from an index of 
229.6 in June to 229.8 for July. U.S. Con- 
SULATE GENERAL, SINGAPORE, AUG. 18, 1951. 


Mozambique 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CUSTOMS TARIFF SURTAXES REVISED 


The customs tariff surtaxes of Mozambique 
(Portuguese East Africa) have been revised 
by order No. 13:608, issued by the Portu- 
guese Minister for the Overseas Territories 
and published in the Boletim Oficial de 
Mocambique, I Series, No. 29, dated July 21, 
1951, and presumably effective from that 
date. The order provides for the temporary 
suspension or decrease of customs surtaxes 
on certain goods established by decree No. 
38:146 of December 30, 1950, and effective 
on March 1, 1951. (For details, see ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 16, 1951.) Regu- 
lar customs duty rates remain unchanged. 

The various items affected by the new 
order appear to be grouped into three gen- 
eral categories, as follows: (1) A temporary 
suspension or decrease in surtaxes for cer- 
tain commodities of Portuguese and foreign 
origin; (2) a temporary suspension or de- 
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crease in surtaxes for certain Portuguese 
commodities only; and (3) a temporary sus- 
pension or decrease in surtaxes for certain 
foreign commodities other than Portuguese 
only. 

Items of possible interest to United States 
traders affected by the surtax reductions or 
suspensions include milk, fruit juices, 
radios, telephone and telegraph equipment, 
newsprint paper, iron and steel hoops and 
bands, and certain chemical products. 

(Copies of the schedule of revised surtaxes 
are not available. However, customs surtax 
changes on specific items will be furnished 
on request by the Near Eastern and African 
Division, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C.) 


Norway 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JULY AND 
AUGUST 


The Norwegian economy was marked by 
continuing inflationary pressure in July and 
August. The official cost-of-living index 
continued to rise, reaching 125.5 (1949— 100) 
on July 15. This is 1.4 percent above June 
and 20 percent higher than in July 1950. 
The index is expected to reach 128 to 130 by 
September, after which it will reflect Octo- 
ber wage and subsequent price increases in 
the late fall. Meanwhile, for the first time 
since January 1950, the wholesale-price in- 
dex has declined. The August 15 index, 265.1 
(1938=100), is 0.4 percent under the pre- 
ceding month. However, import prices, 
which have been gradually falling since April, 
rose slightly in July. 

Public concern over the pending October 
wage negotiations continued to receive wide 
press coverage during August. The trade 
union federation publicly refused to adopt a 
fixed position in advance of the announce- 
ment of the September 15 cost-of-living in- 
dex figure and prior to receiving manage- 
ment proposals. Thus far in _ public 
statements the union has confined itself to 
pointing out the disadvantages of any family 
allowance or rebate scheme, particularly if 
it should be made a part of the wage struc- 
ture. On the other hand, it has promised 
to take into consideration the difficulty of 
the domestic economic situation in the light 
of international price and military prepared- 
ness developments. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Increasingly favorable terms of trade, 
greatly influenced by record pulp and paper 
prices, and an 11 percent decline in import 
volume contributed to a favorable trade de- 
velopment in July compared with June. 
Import value (excluding ships) dropped 10 
percent to $62,000,000, whereas exports were 
maintained at the June level, $45,000,000. 
Nevertheless, compared with previous years, 
the import level continues high and the July 
commodity import surplus at $17,000,000, 
though down 28 percent from June, is well 
above the comparable 1950 monthly average. 
Trade in ships was somewhat spectacular in 
July, as, for the first time in postwar expe- 
rience, ship exports were more than double 
ship imports. Exports of ships have been 
rising at a rapid rate throughout the year, 
but are now expected to level off. 

Balance-of-payments developments have 
continued to reveal rapid improvement. 
Norway’s account with the European Pay- 
ments Union (EPU) showed a slight surplus 
in operations during the period, May—August, 
compared with a deficit of $81,900,000 during 
July—April 1950-51. Detailed balance-of- 
payments data that have just become avail- 
able reveal that the current deficit for the 
first half of 1951 has been only $12,600,000, 
compared with $95,800,000 during the com- 
parable period in 1950. Chief contributing 
factors to the improvement have been the 
rise in ship earnings (especially sterling 
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earnings), the fall in net ship imports, and 
an improvement in terms of trade. 


BANKING AND FINANCE 


Reflecting continued gradual improvement 
in the liquidity position of the banking 
system, the August 31 Bank of Norway state- 
ment listed bank deposits at 1,185,500 crowns, 
ap >roximately 140,000,000 crowns above the 
level existing on June 30. Private banks 
report a decline in loans for the first time 
since August 1950. The favorable balance- 
of-payment situation and State-bank with- 
drawals from the “regulation fund” account 
have been important factors in the steadily 
improving liquidity position. Further im- 
provement is expected following the release 
on September 10 of blocked deposits totaling 
330,000,000 crowns. 

The substantial balance-of-payments im- 
provement was likewise reflected in increased 
foreign-exchange holdings in the Bank of 
Norway. The Bank’s net foreign-exchange 
position, excluding the debt to EPU, con- 
tinued to improve, reaching 424,000,000 
crowns on August 31, compared with 379,- 
000,000 crowns at the end of July and 117,- 
000,000 at the end of 1950. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


The industrial-production index for July 
was down 31 percent from June, reflecting 
the traditional vacation slump. The July 
reading for total industry (1938=100) was 
106, compared with 153 in June and 94 in 
July 1950. Increased efforts on the part of 
the export industries to cushion the vacation 
impact were evident as the index for these 
fell only 8 percent to 122. Production for 
domestic industry was off 40 percent from 
the June level. 

Further evidence of consumer sales re- 
sistance is reflected in serious marketing diffi- 
culties experienced by shoe manufacturers 
and tradesmen for the first time since the 
early 1930’s. Poor weather and expectations 
of price reductions have contributed to the 
development. Several factories have cur- 
tailed operations and some retailers are cut- 
ting prices in an attempt to move stocks. 
Although there was a seasonal improve- 
ment in the textile market during late 
August, sales continue relatively slow and 
a movement to remove textile rationing is 
rapidly gaining force among business circles. 
A substantial relaxation of rationing appears 
probable. 

SHIPPING 


Shipping rates continued to fall in July, 
but there were indications toward the end 
of the month that the market was steadying. 
Norwegian Shipping News time and trip 
charter rates for dry cargo vessels were down 
7 percent and 10 percent, respectively, from 
June. The North Atlantic coal trade is exer- 
cising a stabilizing effect on this market, an 
effect expected to become more apparent in 
the coming months. The Shipping News’ 
sterling tanker rate index dropped 9 percent 
and the dollar tanker index 5 percent from 
June. The tanker rate decline has been con- 
tinuous since last March. Trade reports in- 
dicate a firmer market toward the close of 
August. An upward trend is expected in the 
fall. 

AGRICULTURE 


Less than normal yields appear certain for 
all crops. Excessive rainfall in August de- 
layed haying and reduced the quality of hay, 
the most important feed crop harvested in 
Norway. 

FISHERIES 


Herring fishing with purse nets off Iceland 
is reported to have been good for the first 
time in 10 years. Although no figures are 
available as yet, average catches are reported 
to have been 200 to 300 barrels per vessel. 
The total brisling catch, although considered 
poor, had reached 70,779 hectoliters as of 
July 21. The majority of the brisling has 
been packed in olive oil, the remainder in 
tomato sauce.—U. S. Embassy, OSLO, AUG. 
31, 1951. 





Portugal 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The Portuguese cotton-mill industry con- 
tinued to operate for the most part on a 
4-day week during the past month, but lead- 
ers in the industry expressed gratification 
at learning that quantitative restrictions on 
exports of raw cotton from the United States 
would be removed. Crop reports from the 
African territories were also favorable, and it 
was estimated that 30,500 tons would be 
available from Mozambique and Angola. The 
industry estimates consumption in 1951-52 at 
41,000 tons but is planning on imports of 
45,000 tons with a view to replenishing de- 
pleted stocks. 

The sardine catch continued small, giving 
rise to fears that the industry, after a fairly 
good year in 1950, might revert to the difficult 
situation of the preceding 2 years. 

Although no announcement was made, ex- 
porters reported that the special export tax 
of 15 paper escudos per kilogram on tin ore, 
which was understood to have been discon- 
tinued at the time the regular export duty 
was increased on May 31, was again being 
collected. With the special export tax added 
to the regular export duty of 32.40 gold 
escudos (about 792 paper escudos) per ton, 
producers contended that they could not 
continue to export at a profit, and produc- 
tion was reduced at some properties. The 
special export taxes were not being collected, 
it was said, on wolfram ore or wolfram 
residues, following the increase in the regular 
export duties on these minerals. 

On August 15 the ECA signed a contract 
with the Sociedade des Minas Gerez, under 
which it agreed to advance 3,000,000 escudos 
to assist in financing the development of the 
company’s mine, to be repaid with 15 percent 
of the wolfram production. After repay- 
ment of the advance, which it was said would 
take about 25 tons at current prices, the 
United States Government was granted an 
option to purchase 50 tons the first year and 
75 tons the second year, dating from the 
signing of the contract. 

The Gremios of Sardine Fishers and Trawl 
Fishers signed a contract with Radio Mar- 
coni on August 15 for the operation of a 
network of radio stations intended to keep 
fishing boats informed regarding weather 
conditions, best fishing locations, and mar- 
ket conditions at various ports. It was an- 
nounced that radio stations, with a range 
of 150 miles would initially be installed at 
Matosinhos, Peniche, Portimao, and Olhao, 
and that others would later be installed at 
other points. The Gremios planned to make 
loans for the installation of two-way radio 
sets in fishing boats. 

It was announced on July 30 that the First 
Congress of the Portuguese merchant marine 
would take place November 19-26. The an- 
nouncement stated that the conference, to 
which all Portuguese merchant-ship opera- 
tors would be invited, would be primarily 
concerned with a review of problems result- 
ing from the considerable postwar expansion 
of the merchant fleet and consideration of 
measures for improving ship operations. 

The Bank of Portugal’s statement of July 
18, 1951, showed gold and foreign-exchange 
holdings at 14,474,000,000 escudos, a mod- 
erate decline of 136,000,000 escudos from the 
figure for June 13, 1951. Note circulation 
at 8,240,000,009 escudos showed an increase 
of only 3,000,000. 

Following deficits in May and June, Por- 
tugal showed a surplus with the EPU for 
July amounting to $2,666,000. This brought 
Portugal’s net cumulative surplus with the 
EPU up to $60,400,000 for the first 13 months 
of operation. 

A trade agreement was concluded between 
Portuzal and Indonesia, providing for an ex- 
change of goods valued at approximately 
4,000,000 guilders on each side. Indonesia 
was principally interested in slates and slate 
pencils, which made up nearly three-quar- 
ters of the total to be supplied by Portugal. 
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Rubber made up about half of the amount 
to be supplied by Indonesia; quinine was in 
second place. 

A petition of the newspaper publishers to 
increase prices of newspapers, because of the 
high cost of newsprint, was denied. The 
Government is understood to have agreed, 
however, to assist the publishers through re- 
duced import duties on newsprint and pos- 
sibly through subsidies, if necessary. 

The President of the Portuguese Industrial 
Association stated in his annual report to the 
association that the scarcity of essential raw 
materials was the greatest problem facing 
Portuguese industry at this time. He also 
referred to the disadvantages encountered by 
Portuguese manufaéturers in competing 
against industries of. other European coun- 
tries, owing to the necessity of using im- 
ported raw materials at high and sometimes 
discriminatory prices. Referring to the gen- 
eral economic situation, he said that the 
Portuzuese level of living could be improved 
only by expanding industry, increasing the 
output of existing plants, and developing 
markets in oversea territories. In this con- 
nection he emphasized the necessity of cre- 
ating conditions for industrial development 
which, without excessive interferences with 
private initiative, would encourage in- 
vestors.—U. S. Emsassy, Lisson, Au. 22, 1951. 


Somaliland, Italian 
Trusteeship Territory 


NEW PAYMENTS SYSTEM FOR IMPORTS 
AND EXPORTS OUTLINED 


An announcement by the Italian Foreign 
Exchange Office dated August 1, 1951, out- 
lines a new payments system under which 
payments for Somaliland exports and im- 
ports are to be channeled first through the 
Italo-Somaliland clearing account and then 
through Italian clearing accounts with coun- 
tries with which Italy has clearing agree- 
ments. Formerly Somaliland’s trade was 
conducted through Italian channels. The 
Italian Ministry of Foreign Trade in agree- 
ment with the Currency and Foreign Trade 
Office of the Italian Trusteeship Adminis- 
tration of Somaliland (AFIS), has decreed as 
foilows: 

(1) Payments for imports from EPU1 
countries.—Such transfers may be made by 
payment in somali at the Mogadiscio branch 
of the Bank of Italy, which, through the 
Central Administration in Rome, will pay 
to the foreign exporter the countervalue of 
the amount paid by the Somaliland im- 
porter. 

(2) Payments for imports from countries 
having general clearing agreements with 
Italy other than EPU countries.—Such pay- 
ments may be made in accordance with the 
provisions of paragraph (1), on the basis of 
licenses issued by the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade to the Currency and Foreign Trade 
Office of AFIS. 

(3) Payments for exports to EPU coun- 
tries—Payments may be made within the 
framework of the agreements in effect with 
each country, through the channel of the 
Central Administration of the Bank of Italy, 
which will arrange for payment of the 
countervalue of the amount paid, through 
the Italo-Somaliland clearing account. 

(4) Payments for exports to countries 
having general clearing agreement with Italy 
other than EPU countries.—Payments may 
be made in accordance with the provisious 
of paragraph (3) on the basis of licenses 
issued by the Ministry of Foreign Trade, to 
the Currency and Trade Office of AFIS. 

(5) Statistical control—The Central Ad- 
ministration of the Bank of Italy on depos- 
iting sums remitted by its Mogadiscio Branch 
in one of the clearing accounts in operation 


‘The European Payments Union (EPU) 
Was set up by Marshal Plan countries in Eu- 
rope for the purpose of facilitating trade be- 
tween this group of countries by use of a 
central payments mechanism. 
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for a foreign country or upon transferring 
to its own account sums received from one 
of the foreign clearing accounts shall send 
to the Italian Exchange Office a standard 
form containing essential information relat- 
ing to the transaction (name of importer 
or exporter in Somaliland, quantity and 
nature of the goods, and amount involved). 


United Kingdom 


‘ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN AUGUST 


Demands for wage increases and the threat 
of forthcoming shortages of steel, coal, and 
electrical power were problems that con- 
tinued to exert pressure on the British econ- 
omy during the month of August. The slight 
improvement in the terms of trade in July, 
resulting from increases in prices of exports 
and decreases in prices of some imported 
raw materials, was insufficient to counter the 
deterioration in Britain’s over-all balance- 
of-payments position. However, although 
the decline in prices of certain sterling-area 
raw materials did not greatly influence the 
United Kingdom’s terms of trade, they did 
contribute to the sharp drop in sterling-area 
dollar earnings. 


WAGES AND PRICES 


The general council of the Trades Union 
Council and the Labor Party executive have 
been preparing reports and statements for 
their respective annual conferences to be 
held in September and October. The T. U. C. 
report is concerned largely with demands for 
Government action to hold down prices and 
defense of wage demands in the face of rising 
profits. A brief policy statement of the 
executive of the Labor Party, on the other 
hand, is devoted largely to defense of the 
Government’s rearmament program and ex- 
hortations to all for sacrifices and greater 
effort. This statement contains a declara- 
tion of the Government’s intention to inten- 
sify the attack on monopolies and restrictive 
practices, and a passage on distribution of 
the burden of sacrifice states that further 
taxation must be levied on large unearned 
incomes. No mention of wage problems is 
included beyond the assertion that some 
decline in the standard of living will be 
necessary for everyone. 

Meanwhile, the second round of wage 
claims proceeded. A 5-percent increase has 
been awarded to cotton spinners and cotton 
weavers and a bonus is to be paid at Christ- 
mas. The railwaymen have presented their 
demand for a 10-percent increase, which the 
railway executive is reported to have refused 
and to have countered with proposals not yet 
disclosed but believed to be related to means 
for increasing efficiency. The Confederation 
of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions base 
their claim for a £1-a-week increase on the 
rise in profits of their industries. 

The retail-price index rose 1 point to 126 
by mid-July and the index of wage rates from 
119 at the end of June to 120 at end of 
July. (June 1947=100.) 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


The preliminary index of industrial pro- 
duction for June showed, as did that for the 
first half of 1951, a 5-percent gain from a year 
ago. However, output figures available for 
key industries for July and August indicate 
that this rate of increase has not been main- 
tained. These figures are more disturbing 
because they relate chiefly to such basic in- 
dustrial factors as steel production, coal sup- 
plies, and electric-power capacity. 

The effect of shortages of steel of certain 
categories are already refiected in curtailed 
exports this year of automobiles, as well as 
of semifinished iron and steel items. Steel 
production in July was 7 percent below the 
level in July 1950, despite increased capacity. 
Stocks of scrap at steel works and blast fur- 
naces had fallen from 904,000 tons in August 
1950 to 328,000 tons in June 1951, and al- 
though both home production and imports 
of iron ore have increased, materials avail- 


able for steel making are not adequate to 
allow the industry to produce at full capacity 
or provide ample supplies of steel to meet 
increasing needs. Steel-scrap prices were 
increased at the end of August with the hope 
of bringing out somewhat larger supplies of 
scrap. Although current steel supplies are 
not critically short, a scheme for allocating 
carbon steel, to begin on December 3, has 
been announced in anticipation that a short- 
age of supply will develop in 1952, when 
rearmament requirements will sharply in- 
crease consumption. An increase in steel 
prices in August ranging from 10 to 25 per- 
cent is reported to have left United Kingdom 
price levels below those of other producing 
countries. 

Evidence of the seriousness of the outlook 
for coal supplies in the coming winter is to 
be found in the fact that as early as the 
second week in August miners were being 
urged to increase Saturday working hours 
and that exports have been kept lower than 
during last year. Winter coal stocks are 
not accumulating at the rate regarded as 
necessary to meet increasing requirements, 
and manpower in the mines has again fallen 
below 700,000; coal imports are again being 
discussed. 

The coming winter’s expected electric- 
power shortage is reported to portend the 
most serious situation since the fuel crisis 
of 1947. Excess of demand over supply of 
power continues to grow and will call for 
alteration of working hours in many plants 
if breakdowns are to be avoided. During 
the war expansion of generating capacity was 
curtailed. The present’ electrical-power 
shortage, therefore, results not from the 
shortage of coal but from an inadequacy of 
generating plants. 

These difficulties, together with possi- 
bilities of shortages of numerous raw ma- 
terials, account for the Government’s esti- 
mates of production increases in 1951 at 
only half the rate achieved in 1950. 


OVERSEA TRADE 


The effect on the United Kingdom's over- 
sea position of such bottlenecks in produc- 
tion are not yet measurable. Exports during 
the 7 months January-July were 23 percent 
more in value but only 6% percent more in 
volume than in the corresponding period 
of 1950. The increase in volume of exports 
was at a lower rate than in the later months 
of last year. Imports increased in the 7 
months by 47 percent in value and about 
15 percent in volume. Price increases in 
raw-material imports, which accounted 
largely for the rapidly growing gap in the 
balance of trade, were, however, arrested in 
June and dropped in July. As export prices 
have continued to rise, the terms of trade 
have begun to improve, as predicted by the 
Board of Trade in May. Nevertheless, price 
levels still leave imports much more costly 
than exports, as compared with a year ago, 
and the visible trade deficit, after reducing 
import values to an f. o. b. basis, was £487,- 
000,000 for the first 7 months of 1951, as 
compared with £124,000,000 in the corres- 
ponding period of last year. The July deficit 
was slightly lower than in June, but still 
about six times that of July 1950. 

The United Kingdom’s trade with the 
United States and Canada is also showing 
a much heavier deficit. Exports to these 
dollar countries in July totaled £28,000,000, 
or 20 percent above the monthly average for 
the first half year. However, the import 
total, swollen by price increases, heavy sea- 
sonal imports of raw materials and foods, 
and large quanties of machinery and oil, 
is estimated to have been about £60,000,000, 
leaving, after adjustments to f. o. b. import 
values, a visible dollar gap of nearly £25,000,- 
000, as compared with nearly £18,000,000 in 
June and monthly averages of almost £15,- 
000,000 in the first half of the year and less 
than £3,000,000 in the first half of 1950. 
Heavy imports of wheat, dairy produce, 
timber, metals, and the beginning of season- 
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Beverages 


IRISH Hops INDUSTRY 


In the 1951-52 brewing season, which be- 
gan on October 1, hops consumption in Ire- 
land is expected to amount to 43,000 
hundredweight, as against an estimated Ccon- 
sumption of 39,500 hundredweight in the 
1950-51 season (1 hundredweight=—112 
pounds). Consumption in the 1949-50 sea- 
son was about 42,500 hundredweight. The 
consumption estimates were procured from 
Ireland’s largest brewery, on the presumption 
that they account for 90 percent of total 
hops consumption. 

Imports of hops totaled 47,756 hundred- 
weight in the period July 1950 to June 1951, 
as compared with 34,959 hundredweight in 
the preceding fiscal year. Great Britain sup- 
plied 45,499 hundredweight in 1950-51 and 
31,264 hundredweight in 1949-50. The larg- 
est Irish brewery obtained 2,000 hundred- 
weight of the 1950 crop hops from the United 
States but does not anticipate making any 
purchases of the 1951 crop. Imports from 
countries other than Great Britain in 1951- 
52 are expected to be relatively unimportant. 


FRENCH Hops INDUSTRY 


Production of hops in France in 1951 is 
unofficially estimated at 1,935 metric tons. 
Stocks carried over from last year and im- 
ports from Czechoslovakia and Germany will 
permit brewers to meet both metropolitan 
and French Union requirements. 

Production of hops in metropolitan France 
in 1950 has been officially estimated by the 
Ministry of Agriculture at 1,819 tons. Al- 
though this estimate shows an increase of 
more than 40 percent over the preceding 
year, it is still well below the prewar produc- 
tion level of 2,147 tons. 

Imports of hops reached a peak of 977 tons 
during the first half of 1950 and then tapered 
off. Imports in the last half amounted to 
648 tons, making a total of 1,625 tons for 
the year. Germany was the principal source 
of imports in 1950, supplying 683 tons, 
Belgium-Luxembourg ranked second with 
448 tons, the United States third with 251 
tons, Czechoslovakia fourth with 206 tons, 
and the remainder came from a number of 
countries. 

No hops were imported from the United 
States in 1949. Unless producers moderate 
their price demands, trade sources believe 
that imports of hops from the United States 
may be more significant during the coming 
season. 

Imports of hops in the first half of 1951 
totaled 324 tons, of which Germany supplied 
158 tons and Czechoslovakia 112 tons. 

It is reported that difficulties are being 
encountered in concluding commercial agree- 
ments for imports of hops during the com- 
ing season. However, agreements have al- 
ready been signed for 110 tons from Czecho- 
slovakia and 210 tons from Germany. 
Growers have demanded that imports be lim- 
ited, but without reestablishment of the 
15-percent import duty. It is generally 
realized that if the duty were reimposed, 
prices would automatically increase and thus 
multiply the difficulties of the brewing in- 
dustry. 

It has been difficult to estimate hops con- 
sumption during the 1950-51 brewing season. 
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Information from trade sources is contra- 
dictory, and stock figures are not obtainable, 
The supply of hops available in the 1950-51 
brewing season has been relatively large, con- 
sisting of a production of 1,819 tons plus net 
imports of 629 tons and the carry-over on 
September 1, 1950. The trade believes that 
hops producers have a fairly large volume of 
old hops on hand, for the reason, according 
to the brewers, that the producers’ asking 
price for the 1950 crop was too high. 

The level of beer consumption during the 
past 2 years has been a source of disappoint- 
ment to the brewers, and it shows no indi- 
cation of resuming an upward trend. It has 
remained well below the prewar level al- 
though the quality of French beer has stead- 
ily improved since the war, and no shortages 
now exist to restrict production. The 
weather, however, has been somewhat un- 
favorable for beer consumption, and, more 
important, beer is now considered too expen- 
sive for the average person. 


Chemicals 


KENYA INCREASES PYRETHRUM OUTPUT 


Pyrethrum acreage in Kenya is again in- 
creasing after the plowing under of a sub- 
stantial percentage in 1947 and 1948. About 
22,000 acres were planted to pyrethrum in 
British East Africa (Kenya, Uganda, and 
Tanganyika) in 1950 and a considerable in- 
crease is indicated in 1951 as a result of firm 
market conditions. The number of growers 
was 521 in 1950, compared with 463 in 1949. 
Significant experimental work in the White 
Highlands area has resulted in the produc- 
tion of higher-pyrethrin-content varieties; 
the average increased 9 percent in 1950 over 
that in 1949. Many growers have moved into 
the 1.8 to 2.2 percent bracket and the Kenya 
Pyrethrum Board estimates that more than 
50 percent of the acreage is planted to se- 
lected strains. 

Total production of pyrethrum in British 
East Africa was 2,176 long tons in 1950, com- 
pared with 1,517 tons in 1949, a 44-percent 
increase. 


MEXICAN EXPORTS OF WHITE ARSENIC 
DECREASED 


Exports of white arsenic to the United 
States from the ascarco smelter at San Luis 
Potosi, Mexico, have declined consistently 
since January 1951. Shipments in August 
were about 400 metric tons, compared with 
866 tons in July and 1,829 tons in January. 
Shortly after June 1950 United States pur- 
chasers of white arsenic began to buy heavily 
and inventories were substantially increased. 
Damage from the boll weevil was anticipated 
by cotton planters, who had enlarged their 
acreage considerably. Importers are not ex- 
pected to buy in large quantities now, how- 
ever, as the boll-weevil attack was much 
lighter than had been forecast. 


IRELAND’S USE AND NEED FOR FERTILIZERS 


Ireland has a low rate of fertilizer con- 
sumption among western European coun- 
tries and the use of liming materials also is 
relatively small, despite substantial increases 
recently. Results of both local research and 
demonstrations and experience in other 
countries has shown the need for greatly in- 
creased use of plant foods to correct soil con- 
ditions limiting productivity. The deterio- 





ration of the grasslands and their prominent 
place in the don:estic economy make it espe- 
cially important to treat them. 

Limestone deposits are well distributed 
throughout the country, but many of them 
are not developed and material must be 
shipped long distances at high costs. The 
16 lime plants have a combined annual ca- 
pacity of approximately 500,000 long tons, 
about four times the prewar figure. How- 
ever, this amount is only about 25 percent of 
the quantity needed to meet annual require- 
ments. 

Nitrogenous and potassic fertilizers, and 
phosphate rock for making superphosphate 
are imported. Supplementary amounts of 
phosphatic materials have to be purchased 
abroad because of insufficient domestic proc- 
essing capacity. 


SPAIN INCREASES PRODUCTION 


The establishment of new plants and the 
expansion of existii.g ones in the Bilbao dis- 
trict of Spain in the first half of 1951 has 
substantially increased the volume and range 
of chemical production in the area and has 
also laid the groundwork for future expan- 
sion of this growing industry. 

Sefanitro began prcduction of ammonium 
sulfate in June 19531. Capacity is 120,000 
metric tons annually. but future output will 
depend on the amount of gas available from 
Altos Hornos. The manufacture of sulfuric 
acid, which the company began at the end 
of 1950, continued satisfactorily, and total 
output through June 15, 1951, was 9,065 
tons. 

A factory in Burgos began operations in 
June 1951 and is expected to produce 10 tons 
of carbon disulfide daily, most of which will 
be used by the synthetic-fiber industry. A 
company in Bilbao is manufacturing a range 
of agricultural, household, and livestock in- 
secticide products, using German patents. It 
plans to enter the export market. 


SWEDEN’S TRADE CHANGES 


Sweden’s imports of chemicals and allied 
products in 1950 were valued at 391,294,000 
crowns (1 Swedish crown=US$0.193). The 
United Kingdom, Norway, Federal Republic 
of Germany, France, and the United States 
were the principal sources. Imports of 
these products in the first half of 1951 
totaled 278,000,000 crowns, compared with 
196,000,000 in the corresponding period of 
1950, an increase of 41.8 percent. 

Exports of chemicals and allied products 
in 1950 were valued at 148,686,000 crowns; 
the principal countries of destination were 
the United Kingdom, Denmark, Norway, 
Czechoslovakia, and the Netherlands. 

In prewar years, Germany was Sweden's 
largest supplier of chemicals and the United 
Kingdom was the most important foreign 
purchaser. 


TURKEY PLANS FOR ADDITIONAL SULFUR 
OUTPUT 


The principal sulfur deposits in Turkey are 
at Keciberlu in southwestern Anatolia. 
They were developed by the Germans during 
World War I; present mining and concentra- 
tion works were established in 1933 jointly 
by private enterprise and government or- 
ganization. The mines were taken over in 
1943 as a State enterprise by the Eti Bank 
Reserves are estimated at 1,000,000 metric 
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tons of ore. Annual production has aver- 
aged 3,000 tons since 1943; output in 1950 
was 5,800 tons. 

It has been decided that a beneficiation 
process would triple output and reduce pro- 
duction costs approximately 50 percent, and 
plans are under way to install such equip- 
ment. Production estimates for 1951 and 
1952 are 6,000 tons of refined sulfur and 
10,000 tons of ore annually. If the proposed 
plant is in operation by 1953, production will 
be stepped up to 30,000 tons of ore, to yield 
14,000 tons of 95-percent sulfur. 


U. K. Expects To INCREASE OUTPUT OF 
SuLFuric ACID 


The United Kingdom Sulphuric Acid Cor- 
poration is sponsored by 11 important in- 
dustrial consumers of this product. It plans 
to build a plant at Widnes, Lancashire, 
which is scheduled to attain an annual pro- 
duction rate of 150,000 long tons of 100- 
percent acid within 414 years, about 10 per- 
cent of the country’s requirements. 

Anhydrite will be used as the raw material 
because of its relatively low cost and ready 
availability from domestic sources. The 
new plant is expected to use 240,000 tons of 
this material anually, to be supplied entirely 
by a new mine in Scotland. The company 
is concluding an agreement with a large 
cement producer for the purchase of the 
byproduct clinker. 


Drugs 


INDIAN Nux VoMICA IN Goop DEMAND 


Nux vomica exports from India were larger 
for the first half of the calendar year 1951 
than for the preceding 6 months. This ex- 
pansion is attributed to the increased de- 
mand from the United Kingdom, the prin- 
cipal purchaser of Indian nux vomica, and 
the appreciable quantities taken by the 
United States, the traditional second 
largest outlet. 

The widely scattered nux vomica trees in 
the jungle tracts of Malabar on the West 
Coast, on the Coromandel coast in the east, 
and to a lesser extent in Orissa State, mili- 
tate against the compilation of official sta- 
tistics on the acreage or yield. 

Prevailing foreign demand and prices gov- 
ern the amount of collection. The 1950-51 
(November to April) production estimate 
has been revised to 1,700 long tons, the 
same as the final estimate for 1949-50. 

Domestic consumption of nux vomica for 
the manufacture of strychnine remains at 
200 tons. « 

Carry-over stocks from the 1949-50 collec- 
tion were believed to be 800 tons, which 
added to the 1,700 tons collected in 1950-51 
amounts to stocks of 2,500 tons. Taking 
Indian exports for the half year ended June 
30, 1951, at 1,200 tons, and adding 100 tons 
consumed locally in that period and a fur- 
ther 400 tons moved to the market, com- 
bined stocks of the 1950—51 collection season 
left on hand are estimated at 800 long tons. 

Total exports from the Madras and Cal- 
cutta consular districts for the first 6 
months of 1951 compared with the first half 
of 1950, in parentheses, are as follows: 1,186 
tons valued at 472,237 rupees (366 tons, 
92,853 rupees) (1 rupee=approximately 
$0.21, U.S. currency). The United Kingdom 
took 880 and 238.5 tons, respectively, com- 
pared with the United States’ share of 259 
and 125 tons, respectively. 

Prices per hundredweight in the Madras 
market (1 hundredweight=112 pounds) 
reached a half-year high of 16 rupees on 
December 30, 1950, jumped to 18 on Jan- 
uary 6, 1951, and finally arrived at an all- 
time high of 22 rupees on April 14 and 
again on June 9. Stocks in Calcutta are 
reportedly meager and demand good, and it is 
believed that the current high-price level 
will continue until about the end of 1951. 

A Madras trade source stated in July: 
“With stocks getting smaller and smaller 
due to the heavy offtake, holders are put- 
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ting up their prices. Markets are all firm 
with no keen sellers.” The trade in general 
is of the opinion that if present high prices 
are maintained, there will be a further in- 
crease in the collection of nux vomica dur- 
ing the period July-December 1951. 


Fats & Oils 


COPRA AND PALM-OIL PRODUCTION, 
INDONESIA 


Copra production in Indonesia in July 
1951 declined more than expected—to 42,000 
tons. August production was expected to 
hold firm at about that level. 

The Copra Foundation now expects copra 
purchases to total about 500,000 tons in 1951, 
of which 400,000 to 425,000 tons will be ex- 
ported. Encouraging success is reported in 
connection with active efforts to control 
smuggling in the Philippines. Copra opera- 
tives are being formed in Central Java and 
West Borneo. Supplementary to this pro- 
gram, five oil presses will be purchased for 
operation on a cooperative basis by local 
farmers at Adikarto, in Central Java. Thirty 
new privately owned copra mills and 5 new 
cooperative mills will also be set up in Bali. 

East Coast Sumatra is reported to have 
produced about 12 percent more palm oil 
than it had in 1948 and 1951 production of 
oil should continue to increase steadily if 
there are no labor and other difficulties. The 
U. S. Consulate in Medan reports that since 
the completion of a 2,000-ton-capacity stor- 
age tank in mid-June, 27 tanks are now 
available for storage of about 13,500 tons of 
palm oil, or about one-tenth of prewar capac- 
ity. Two new tanks are under construction, 
and to keep pace with the increased produc- 
tion on palm-oil estates it is planned ulti- 
mately to have 50 to 60 tanks available for 
storage in East Coast Sumatra, as compared 
with 54 prewar at Belawan. 


Foodstutis 


CUBAN RICE IMPORTS 


Cuban imports of rice during the second 
quarter 1951 were unusually small, amount- 
ing to only 31,000,000 pounds, as compared 
with 150,000,000 pounds during the first 
quarter. Of the second-quarter imports, the 
United States supplied 22,000,000 pounds or 
about 70 percent. During the first 6 months 
of 1951, however, rice from the United States 
made up more than 90 percent of the total 
imports. 

In the 1950-51 crop year, more than 97 
percent of the total rice imports originated 
in the United States. The only other sup- 
pliers were Brazil, Chile, and Italy. 


DOMINICAN COFFEE PRODUCTION IMPROVED 


Harvesting of the 1950-51 Dominican coffee 
crop of about 326,000 bags was virtually com- 
pleted by the end of July 1951. 

Exports of coffee from the Dominican Re- 
public in the first 9 months of the 1950-51 
crop year (October 1, 1950-September 30, 
1951) amounted to 259,577 bags, as compared 
with 212,183 bags in the like period of the 
1949-50 crop year. 

The Dominican Department of Agricul- 
ture, Livestock and Colonization has been 
carrying on a coffee-improvement program 
since it took over, on January 1, 1951, the 
agricultural functions of the defunct Com- 
mission for the Defense of Coffee and Cacao. 
Representatives of the Department have in- 
spected numerous plantations and have 
supervised the planting of new trees in 
fertilized pits. Efforts have also been made 
to eliminate old trees and to clear the area 
around high-producing trees. 

The results of this program, which is a 
continuation of that carried on by the de- 
funct commission, will soon be felt. Domi- 
nion coffee growers, while putting into effect 
only a few cultural improvements, have re- 
vived old plantations and are picking beans 
from all available trees. Better washing and 


grading methods are also being employed. 
Exports during 1951-52 will probably total 
close to 300,000 bags, including exportable 
green coffee and roasted coffee, and the pro- 
duction trend is gradually upward. 


DOMINICAN SUGAR OUTPUT INCREASED 


Sugar production in the Dominican Re- 
public totaled 527,665 metric tons as of July 
31, 1951, about 11 percent above the 473,147 
tons produced as of the same date in 1950, 
according to the Dominican Commission for 
the Defense of Sugar and Development of 
Sugarcane. Final production is expected to 
be slightly more than 530,000 tons. 

Exports of sugar from the Dominican Re- 
public totaled 45,659 tons in July 1951, but 
domestic distribution amounted to only 
1,084 tons, the lowest monthly total of the 
current crop year, as distributors dipped into 
old stocks. Stocks totaled 102,715 tons as 
of July 31, 1951, as compared with 49,854 
tons on the corresponding date of the pre- 
ceding year, but planned exports during 
August and September were expected to 
virtually eliminate these stocks. 

Negotiations are reported to be under way 
between representatives of the British Min- 
istry of Food and the Dominican sugar in- 
terests for the sale of the 1951-52 crop. 
Although there are no official forecasts of the 
size of the harvest, the trade is expecting 
a production of more than 550,000 metric 
tons of raw sugar. 


INDIAN TEA PRODUCTION 


Production of tea in India during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1951 was estimated at 140,- 
000,000 pounds, which was about 3,000,000 
pounds below production in the comparable 
period of 1950. 

Northeastern India tea moved to Calcutta 
faster than in 1950, but difficulties were ex- 
perienced in southern India. 

A decrease in quality in both northeastern 
and southern India depressed prices at the 
Calcutta and Cochin auctions, although in 
June Calcutta prices rallied. 

Exports of tea from India in the second 
quarter of 1951 were about 40,000,000 
pounds, much lower than exports during 
the corresponding period of preceding years. 

About 47 percent of India’s total oversea 
tea propaganda expenditures during the year 
September 1951 through October 1952 is to 
be spent in the United States. 


JAPANESE TEA CROP AND TRADE 


Japan’s first raw tea crop of 1951 totaled 
42,192,734 pounds, according to preliminary 
figures of the National Federation of Agri- 
cultural Cooperative Associations. This 
figure represents a decrease of 1 percent, as 
compared with output of the same crop in 
the preceding year. Estimated production 
of 27,993,716 pounds during the second crop, 
however, represents an increase of 16 per- 
cent over the preceding year. Rough esti- 
mates of third and fourth crop tea produc- 
tion indicate expected production of 26,627,- 
700 pounds of raw tea. If this output is at- 
tained it will mean an increase of about 63 
percent over production of the same crops 
in the preceding year. Although first crop 
1951 production has shown a slight decrease 
as compared with 1950, the increases in 
second, third, and fourth crop tea pro- 
duction are expected to reflect an over-all 
increase of about 16 percent for the total 
1951 tea crop. 

In the first 6 months of 1951, according 
to the Ministry of Finance, Japan’s tea 
exports totaled 9,382,642 pounds with an 
equivalent value of $2,858,479. These figures 
represent an increase of almost 68 percent 
by volume and 36 percent by value over 
exports of the like period in the preceding 
year. 

The press and other sources in the past 
few months have expressed concern over 
the “slump” in the volume of Japanese tea 
exports. These sources have stated that re- 
ports received from abroad indicate that 
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tea importers in the North African and West 
African markets have purchased tea from 
Red China through dealers in Hong Kong 
and other “free” ports and also Formosan 
tea, at prices averaging 22 or 23 cents per 
pound. These prices are much lower than 
current Japanese tea prices, and fear has 
been expressed that, in addition to not 
making new contracts, importers in the 
African markets may cancel old contracts for 
Japanese tea made at prices approximating 
35 cents per pound. 

It was further stated that the current legal 
retail price of Japanese tea in the African 
markets was as high as the black-market 
price for Chinese tea. 

It is no doubt true that the reemergence 
of Red China as a competitor in the African 
markets will have its effect on the volume of 
Japanese tea exports, inasmuch as the 
natives of these areas reportedly prefer 
Chinese green tea, and particularly as it 
appears that Japan is unable to compete 
with that source of supply insofar as prices 
are concerned. However, Japan’s high ex- 
port prices are not unique in their applica- 
tion to tea. It has frequently been stated 
in recent months by both Japanese and 
foreign sources that prevailing high prices 
of many export commodities were endanger- 
ing Japan’s position in the conpetition for 
world markets. 


GUATEMALAN COFFEE Crop Low 


Guatemala’s 1950-51 coffee crop was 
smaller than the 1949-50 crop. By the end 
of the third quarter of the 1950-51 market- 
ing year (October-September) exports had 
reached only 730,657 bags of 60 kilograms 
each (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) as com- 
pared with 784,048 bags in the like period 
of 1949-50. However, it appears that ex- 
ports may be down only about 10 percent, 
or in terms of bags 1950-51 shipments may 
be close to 800,000 bags. 

By decree 827 of June 30, 1951, new and 
higher taxes were imposed on coffee. The 
new taxes are based upon the average May 
prices of Colombian “Medellin” type coffee 
sold in New York. The Medellin type corre- 
sponds to “hard bean” coffee produced in 
Guatemala at elevations ranging from 3,800 
to 4,200 feet. This type is considered to be 
of fine quality. 

Average May prices of Medellin type coffee 
were recorded at such levels as to make the 
basic tax on Guatemalan coffee amount to 
$8 per 100 Spanish pounds for the fiscal 
year 1951-52. The tax on export coffee is 
all-inclusive. 

During 1950-51 the basic export tax on 
coffee was $5.85. In addition, 5 cents per 
quintal (101.4 pounds) was collected for 
the operation of the Central Coffee Office 
and 10 cents per quintal was assessed, to 
help pay for the Olympic Stadium in Guate- 
mala City. Under the new tax no addi- 
tional contributions are required. 


ECcUADOR’S COFFEE CROP AND EXPORTS 


Ecuador’s 1950—51 coffee crop is unofficially 
estimated at 275,000 bags of 60 kilograms 
each (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds). 

Exports of coffee from Ecuador in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1951 amounted to 37,844 bags. 
France displaced the United States as the 
principal purchaser of Ecuadoran coffee in 
the second quarter of 1951, taking 16,753 
bags. The United States took 8,264 bags and 
Chile, 6,501 bags. The remainder went to 
Cuba, Italy, Belgium, Canada, Netherlands, 
West Indies, and Switzerland. 


Cusa’s SUGAR AND BLACKSTRAP-MOLASSES 
PRODUCTION 


On August 15, 1951, the Cuban Sugar In- 
stitute issued its final semimonthly progress 
report on the 1951 sugar and blackstrap- 
molasses production. 

According to the Institute’s figures, the 
final sugar yield in 1951 was 12.92 percent or 
0.14 lower than in 1950 but 0.39 higher than 
in 1949. The final 1951 sugar crop totaled 
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6,348,368 short tons as against 6,126,098 tons 
in 1950 and 5,763,412 tons in 1949. This 
amount represents a 3.6 percent increase over 
1950. The final blackstrap-molasses produc- 
tion equaled 288,625,358 gallons or about 
27,000,000 gallons more than in 1950 but 
3,000,000 gallons less than was produced in 
1949. The number of gallons of blackstrap 
molasses per bag of sugar (325 Spanish 
pounds) equaled 7.49 gallons per bag as 
compared with 7.06 gallons during 1950. 


BANANA PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Prospects for Dominican banana produc- 
tion have improved in recent months, and 
output in 1951 is expected to exceed 1950 
production by a substantial margin. Pro- 
duction in the first 6 months of 1951 
amounted to 2,786,815 stems as compared 
with 2,492,244 stems in the corresponding 
period of 1950. 

Exports of bananas from the Dominican 
Republic in the first half of 1951 totaled 
609,300 stems as compared with 516,452 stems 
in the first 6 months of 1950. The United 
States took 601,952 stems and 498,545 stems, 
respectively. 

Prospects are good for Dominican banana 
exporters to expand shipments during the 
latter half of 1951, and this movement may 
be stepped up during 1952. 


ALMOND PRODUCTION, TRADE, AND STOCKS, 
FRANCE 


Trade sources estimate that France will 
produce 1,000 metric tons of shelled sweet 
almonds in 1951. Although the 1951 crop 
is less than the excellent 1950 crop of 1,500 
tons, it compares favorably with the 5-year 
average (1945-49) of 650 tons. 

As French production of almonds is ordi- 
narily less than 20 percent of consumption, 
France is traditionally a net importer of 
almonds. Imports during the period Sep- 
tember 1, 1950, to July 31, 1951, amounted 
to 8,400 tons, on the basis of official figures 
of the French Bureau of Customs. 

The removal of import restrictions on 
Italian almonds in August 1950, permitted 
the Italian nuts to dominate the French 
market during the 1949-50 season. Sixty 
percent of total imports were from Italy; 
French Morocco, Spain, and Portugal were 
other important suppliers. Most of the 
almonds received from Spain were imported 
in recent months after the Spanish Gov- 
ernment adjusted the prices downward. 

Exports of almonds from France during 
1949-50, amounting to only 150 tons, went 
principally to the French colonies and 
Egypt. Italian competition, according to 
local dealers, has made it impossible to ex- 
port domestic nuts or reexport imported 
almonds. 

Stocks from 1950-51 domestic production 
are said to be negligible and those of im- 
ported almonds small, amounting perhaps 
to 100 tons in all. The 1951-52 marketing 
season this fall will thus get under way, 
for all practical purposes, with only new 
crop nuts available. 


CACAO EXPORTS, GOLD COAST 


An announcement by the Gold Coast 
Cocoa Marketing Board released on August 
14, 1950, stated that buying of the 1951 
light crop would cease on August 23. Total 
purchases of the light crop as of August 23 
amounted to 3,941 long tons. 

Exports of cacao from the Gold Coast in 
the second quarter of 1951 totaled 94,105 
tons. Of that amount the United King- 
dom took 31,650 tons, or about 33 percent, 
and the United States, 26,298 tons, or about 
27 percent; the remaining 40 percent went 
to a number of countries. 


BUMPER PEPPER CROP IN INDIA PREDICTED 


A significant development in the Indian 
pepper market during the second quarter of 
1951 was the reported purchase by the Soviet 





Union of 600 to 800 tons of Indian pepper 
and the completion of contracts for a fur- 
ther purchase of 400 to 500 tons to be shipped 
in August and September 1951. 

The Russian entry into the Indian pepper 
market is said by trade circles to have offset 
the slump in pepper prices felt during the 
last week of June. 

The lifting of price ceilings on pepper con- 
templated by the United States is welcomed 
by the Indian pepper trade in the belief that 
such action might lead to an improvement 
in India’s export trade. Generally, the spurt 
in pepper prices is continuing and according 
to the Indian press, of July 20, 1951, “the 
value of pepper exports discloses a spectacu- 
lar rise of 700 percent in the course of the 
last 3 years. From a total value of 26,700,000 
rupees in 1948-49 exports rose to 145,000,000 
rupees in 1949-50 to take a sudden jump to 
200,000,000 rupees in 1950-51." Steadily ris- 
ing in importance as an item of export in 
India’s foreign trade, pepper now occupies 
sixth place in contrast to eighth place in 
1949-50 (1 rupee=—about $0.21 United States 
currency). 

Pepper exports from India during the sec- 
ound quarter of 1951 totaled 59,969 hundred- 
weight, as compared with 105,582 hundred- 
weight in the first quarter of 1951. As com- 
pared with exports during the corresponding 
quarter of 1950, pepper exports during the 
second quarter of 1951 showed an increase 
of 32 percent in quantity and 45 percent in 
value. 

The United States was the destination of 
nearly 60 percent of the total exports of In- 
dian pepper during the second quarter of 
1951. 

Fear of competition from Indonesia have 
not materialized, and India continues to en- 
joy almost a world monopoly in pepper. 
After a long spell of highly profitable trading, 
holders of Malabar pepper in the interior are 
prepared to “sit back and await their prices.” 

Although it is too early to estimate the 
1951—52 pepper crop, a bumper crop is being 
predicted by trade sources because of favor- 
able weather in pepper-growing areas and 
the spectacular rise in pepper prices which 
has resulted in continued expansion in pep- 
per acreage and greater attention to proper 
care of the plants. The 1951-52 pepper crop 
may be estimated at 25,000 tons, according to 
trade sources. 

The quantity of the 1950-51 season’s pep- 
per available for export from July 1951 until 
the beginning of the 1951-52 pepper season 
in November 1951 is estimated by trade 
sources of 7,000 tons. Even this figure may 
be said to be high, as the quantities of pep- 
per purchased by the Soviet Union have prob- 
ably not been deducted by trade sources in 
making their estimates. 


TURKEY'S FILBERT PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS 


Production of filberts in Turkey in 1951 is 
estimated at 87,000 metric tons (unshelled)— 
a bumper crop. Reports are also favorable 
as to the crop’s quality which is expected to 
be equal to that of the 1950 small crop of 
9,000 tons (shelled basis). 

During the period September 1, 1950, 
through May 1951 exports of shelled filberts 
from Turkey totaled 8,701 tons. The heavi- 
est purchaser was Western Germany (2,208 
tons); the United Kingdom ranked second 
(1,941 tons) and Canada (661 tons) third. 
Direct purchases by the United States 
amounted to only 112 tons, but by the end 
of July they increased to 180 tons. 

Exports of unshelled filberts from Sep- 
tember 1, 1950, through April 1951, amounted 
to 38 tons, of which Egypt took 23 tons and 
Syria 15 tons. 


TURTLE CANNERY TO BE ERECTED OF GRAND 
CAYMAN ISLAND, B. W. I. 


The Colonial Development Corporation 
has decided to build and operate a cannery 
on Grand Cayman Island, British West In- 
dies, for the processing of turtles. Capital- 
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ization is £50,000. Building plans are ready 
and equipment has been ordered. The can- 
nery is expected to be in operation by the 
end of 1951. The chief product will be 
turtle soup for markets in the United States 
and Canada. 

The aim of the scheme is to develop the 
turtle industry on which the people of the 
Cayman Islands depend in large part for 
their livelihood. It is reported that it will 
provide employment for 100 to 150 people, 
both in the cannery and in and around the 
fishing grounds, which are principally off the 
Caribbean coast of Nicaragua. 

A minimum of 3,000 turtles will be re- 
quired for the first year of operation, and 
the local fishermen have undertaken to sup- 
ply the requirements to keep the cannery 
in operation. 


SLAUGHTER AND MEAT PRODUCTION Down, 
NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand Meat Board officials were dis- 
appointed with the livestock slaughter and 
meat production at the Meat Export Works 
during the season ended September 30, 1951. 
It was anticipated earlier that meat produc- 
tion at the Export Works would be at least 
equivalent to the preceding season’s 352,400 
tons. Instead, production dropped sharply 
and probably was the smallest since the 1937— 
38 season. 

From October 1, 1950, through July 25, 
1951, the Export Works produced 285,264 tons 
of meat as compared with 342,692 tons dur- 
ing the comparable period a year earlier. 
The decrease was general and applied to all 
classes Of meat except boneless beef. The 
slaughter during August and September was 
light seasonally, and production for those 
months averaged about 7,000 tons. There- 
fore, it seemed likely that meat production 
at the Export Works for the 1950—51 season 
would not exceed 292,000 tons. As 5,000 tons 
may be released to the domestic market, 
it appears that exports from the season’s 
production may be around 286,000 to 287,000 
tons shipping weight. 

Meanwhile, inspected slaughter, which in- 
cludes that at the Export Works, was below 
the slaughter of the preceding season for 
all classes of livestock except pigs. Slaughter 
at abattoirs, however, is fairly constant as it 
represents the meat for domestic consump- 
tion. During the 1948-49 and 1949-50 sea- 
sons, when meat rationing was not in effect, 
per capita consumption was 227.7 and 228.4 
pounds, respectively, as compared with the 
prewar consumption of 221 pounds. It was 
208.8 pounds during the last year of ration- 
ing. In view of the higher prices that have 
prevailed during the 1950-51 season, per 
capita consumption may not have increased. 
Meat consumption following the abolition of 
rationing increased around 9 percent. 

Exports of meat from the 1950—51 season’s 
production probably dropped substantially 
as compared with earlier seasons. The total 
for export to the United Kingdom was indi- 
cated to be around 287,000 tons, shipping 
weight basis. In converting the boneless 
meat and canned meat to a carcass weight 
equivalent, exports for the season may be 
between 295,000 and 300,000 tons. 

The token shipments of meat to United 
States distributors, that was held up by the 
Strike on the New Zealand waterfront, went 
forward on the City of Delhi, July 27, 1951. 
It comprised 50-ton lots consigned to large 
meat-packing companies. Lamb carcasses 
predominated, but quantities of mutton car- 
casses, boneless beef, and edible offal also 
were included. It is anticipated that larger 
quantities may be going forward to North 
American markets early in 1952. 


Leather & Produets 


PHILIPPINE LEATHER INDUSTRY SMALL 


Trade sources indicate that about 8,500,000 
Square feet of upper and lining leather and 
3,500,000 pounds of sole leather are consumed 
in the Philippines annually, mainly by the 
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shoe industry. Production of upper and 
lining leather, which approximates 150,000 
square feet monthly, fills about 20 percent 
of local requirements. Upper leather is pro- 
duced principally from cattle hides, and sole 
and lining leathers, from carabao hides. 
About 45 tanneries are operating in the 
Philippines. All but two of these are small; 
each employs no more than six employees 
and uses hand methods almost exclusively. 
The United States supplies about 90 per- 
cent of imported upper leather, and Aus- 
tralia is the main supplier of sole leather. 
Leather exports are insignificant. 


ARGENTINE TANNING-EXTRACT OUTPUT 
AND EXPORTS CURTAILED 


Exports of tanning extract, consisting of 
quebracho and urunday, totaled 58,282 
metric tons in the second quarter of 1951, 
compared with 71,254 tons in the preceding 
3 months. The downward trend in pro- 
duction, caused partly by labor shortages in 
the quebracho forests, was the principal 
reason for the decline. 

About 110,200 tons of total 6 months’ 
foreign shipments were of Argentine origin 
and 19,336 tons represented reexports of 
Paraguayan extract. Approximately one-half 
of all shipments went to the United States. 

Export prices were increased by IAPI 
(Argentine Trade Promotion Institute) in 
early April, in line with the upward trend 
in world market prices for tanning extracts. 

Trade sources estimate local annual con- 
sumption of quebracho extract at about 25,- 
000 metric tons. 


CONTROLS CURTAIL ECUADOR’S TRADE 


Rigid controls effected in recent years have 
resulted in a sharp downward trend in Ecua- 
dor’s exports and imports of hides, skins, and 
leather. Exports of hides and skins dropped 
from 417,373 kilograms in 1940 to 62,116 in 
1849 and 34,045 in 1950. In 1940, sole-leather 
exports totaled 51,248 kilograms; in 1949, 
they declined to 25,019 kilograms, and in 
1950, to 19,283 kilograms. Upper and lining 
leathers, on the other hand, rose from 764 
kilograms in 1940 to 822 in 1949 and 2,100 
kilograms in 1950. 

The importation of hides, skins, and sev- 
eral types of leather (sole, morocco, and 
sheepskin) is generally prohibited. Only 
2,715 kilograms of leather were imported last 
year, compared with 4,190 kilograms in 1949. 

Although statistics are not available, trade 
sources estimate 1950 leather production at 
nearly 10 percent above that for 1949. 
About 20 tanneries are in operation, and 
production is centered around Guayaquil, 
Quito, and Ambato. The sole leather is 
mainly vegetable-tanned, whereas the upper 
and lining leathers are chrome-tanned. In- 
significant quantities of belting, patent, and 
fancy leathers are produced. All hides and 
vegetable tanning materials are obtained 
locally; chemical supplies, however, are im- 
ported. 


SouTH AFRICA’S WATTLE INDUSTRY SHOWS 
DECLINE 


There are about 500,000 acres of wattle 
trees in the Union of South Africa, about 
55,000 acres of which have been felled an- 
nually in recent years. An estimated aver- 
age of 6% tons of green bark is obtained 
from 1 acre, a slight increase in the past 
few years. 

Approximately 90,000 tons of wattle ex- 
tract were produced in 1950, a decline of 
12,000 tons from the 1949 output. Bagworm 
damage and fewer mature trees were the 
main causes of the decrease. Normal an- 
nual production of extract under the present 
acreage is estimated at 96,000 tons, and this 
rate is expected to be reached within the 
next 2 or 3 seasons. 

Export of wattle extract last year totaled 
82,800 tons, against 94,800 tons in 1949. The 
United States took 10,100 tons in 1950, com- 
pared with 8,100 tons in 1949. 


Production of bark in 1950 amounted to 
50,700 tons. All but 200 tons were exported, 
which represents a decline of 11,100 tons, 
in exports, compared with 1949. 


Motion Pictures & 
Photographie 
Products 


FEATURE-FILM PRODUCTION To INCREASE 
IN NORWAY 


Norsk Film A/S of Norway has announced 
through the press that eight domestically 
produced feature-length films will be re- 
leased during the fall.of 1951. This number 
will increase annual Norwegian feature-film 
production from 3 or 4 to approximately 11. 
In addition, 2 colored puppet films and 10 
or 12 documentary shorts are to be released 
during the remainder of 1951. 

Factors contributing to the sudden in- 
crease in production are believed to include 
the long profitable runs Norwegian films 
have enjoyed during the past 2 years, in- 
creased subsidies, and a desire on the part 
of the industry to exploit the Government’s 
current interest in Norwegian films. The 
rural districts of Norway especially offer good 
markets for the distribution of domestically 
produced films inasmuch as a knowledge of 
foreign languages in these parts is less 
prevalent. 

According to announced plans, a new Nor- 
wegian film will be shown every 3 weeks, 
alternating between two of Oslo’s largest 
motion-picture theaters for premier presen- 
tation. Norwegian distributors of United 
States films are somewhat disturbed because 
Oslo’s two most desirable theaters are to be 
used for the showing of these domestically 
produced films every third week. They point 
cut that should production of Norwegian 
films continue at this accelerated rate and 
should distribution of these films follow the 
pattern announced for the remainder of 
1951, the result would be a continuous run of 
Norwegian films in these two theaters. Dis- 
tribution of United States films in Oslo 
would, therefore, be relegated to less de- 
sirable theaters. 


GOVERNMENT AID TO FRENCH FILM 
INDUSTRY 


The French Government had made a total 
of 4,080,295,764 francs available to the mo- 
tion-picture industry, as of April 1, 1951, the 
latest date for which figures are available, 
under the law of September 23, 1948, grant- 
ing temporary aid to the industry (350 francs 
=US$1). The largest item in this Govern- 
ment aid was assistance to French feature- 
film producers amounting to 2,489,931,184 
francs. Government asssitance to motion- 
picture theaters for modernization and im- 
provement totaled 1,241,105,010 francs. The 
remaining 349,259,570 francs was made avail- 
able to producers of short subjects and news- 
reels, aid to Unifrance Films for development 
of foreign markets, and for operating ex- 
penses. 


MOTION-PICTURE DEVELOPMENTS IN 
FINLAND 


The first 6 months of 1951 showed a de- 
cided improvement in motion-picture attend- 
ance in Finland, and box-office receipts were 
reported to be approximately 25 percent 
higher than in the corresponding period of 
1950. The increase in receipts is partly at- 
tributable to an increase in ticket prices. 
The Ministry of Social Affairs established new 
motion-picture admission prices on April 20, 
1951, providing for general increases of 10 
Finnish marks in all categories of motion- 
picture theaters. Prices now range from 120 
Finnish marks in first-run theaters in Hel- 
sinki down to 90 and 80 marks in second and 
third-run theaters. (231 Finnish marks 
= US$1). 

Although statistics as to number of films 
imported and censored in Finland are not 
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available on a semiannual basis, the current 
trend indicates that imports from the United 
States will probably reach 300 to 320 pictures 
during’ 1951, substantially exceeding imports 
in 1950. According to the Finnish Bureau of 
Customs, total imports of developed motion- 
picture films during the first 6 months of 
1951 amounted to 26,296,440 Finnish marks, 
of which imports valued at 13,281,401 marks 
were from the United States. 

Proposals to reduce the stamp tax, or 
amusement tax, assessed on gross receipts at 
showings of imported and domestic motion 
pictures, submitted by the Finnish Film 
Chamber and the Finnish Motion Picture 
Producers’ Association, were rejected by the 
Government. The stamp tax on foreign films 
is 35, 40, or 45 percent and on domestic films 
it is 15 or 25 percent. In 1950 the average 
stamp tax collected on all motion pictures 
was 31.5 percent, yielding almost 550,000,000 
marks to the Government. 


NoOrRWAY’'S ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 


The distribution of 16-mm. entertainment 
films has increased considerably during the 
past year in Norway, owing in great part to 
the efforts of Norsk Bygdekino A/S, which 
operates mobile projection units in northern 
Norway. Although there are some 11 oper- 
ators of 16-mm. mobile units in Norway, 
Norsk Bygdekino is the largest and domi- 
nates the trade. During the past year the 
total number of units operated by this en- 
terprise has increased to 13, of which 6 show 
16-mm. films, including 2 installed in boats. 
The company reports that 3 additional 16- 
mm. mobile units will be in operation by 
the fall of 1951. Projection units installed 
in boats lend themselves well to the fjord 
and inland waterway country of the north. 
Over a hundred communities are being 
served in northern Norway by Norsk Bygde- 
kino, whose mobile units carry two to three 
programs and visit each community once 
every 2 or 3 weeks. 

The trend in Norway is toward an in- 
creased distribution of 16-mm. theatrical 
films. One deterring factor is that exhibitors 


and potential exhibitors of 16-mm. enter- 
tainment films hesitate to invest in equip- 
ment until the supply of 16-mm. films is in- 
creased. The expanding operations of the 
mobile units, however, are encouraging dis- 
tributors to stock larger supplies of 16-mm. 
films. Foreign 16-mm. entertainment films 
now being shown in the order of their pre- 
dominance are United States films, Danish, 
Swedish, British, French, and Russian. Al- 
most 90 percent of the 16-mm. entertainment 
films shown in Norway at present are United 
States films. A substantial increase is fore- 
cast in the production of 35-mm. feature 
films in Norway, and it is anticipated that 
several Norwegian films will be reduced to 
16-mm. for exhibition. 


U. S. Imports or STILL Picture Goops 
INCREASING 


Very substantial increases in United States 
imports of still-picture cameras, roll films, 
and photographic paper were recorded dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1951. Largely as a 
result of these increases, total imports of 
still-picture photographic goods were more 
than two and one-half times as great as 
during the first half of 1950. 

Preliminary statistics show that total 
United States imports of photographic goods, 
other than motion-picture films and equip- 
ment, during the first 6 months of 1951 were 
valued at $6,810,216 as compared with 
$2,721,192 for the corresponding period of 
1950. 

Imports of cameras numbered 177,945 
valued at $2,869,077 in the first half of 1951, 
representing an increase of more than 75 
percent, compared with January—June 1950 
imports. Imports of roll films amounted to 
$1,872,572 compared with only $146,571 dur- 
ing the first half of 1950, and imports of 
photographic paper rose to $836,362 as com- 
pared with $264,544 for the first 6 months of 
1950. 

The following table shows details of im- 
ports of still-picture goods in the first half 
of 1950 and 1951: 


Summary of United States Imports of Photographic Goods (Except Motion Picture) 


{Quantity as shown; value in dollars] 


First 6 months 1950 | First 6 months 1951 
Commodity and unit on } ae 
Quantity Value | Quantity Value 
| 

Cameras: 

Box-type, except motion picture Number 30, 114 5, 388 27, 501 | 11, 946 

Cameras, all others, except motion-picture do 69, 201 1, 502, 002 149, 381 2, 778, 558 

Parts of cameras, including motion-picture 130, 761 309, 460 

Cameras, lens components of chief value Number 2, 071 125, 002 1,063 78, 573 

Camera parts, chief value lens Dect 12, 103 20, 242 
Lenses less than $5 each Number..-! 25, 474 105, 833 7, 363 16, 967 
Lenses more than $5 each do___.| 9, 208 215, 062 | 29, 327 581, 759 
Roll film - Number of rolls__| 1, 370, 164 146, 571 | 6,944, 762 1, 872, 572 
Film packs Number of packs 55, 843 | 15, 520 | 14, 631 | 7, 180 
X-ray film. 8, 097 27, 032 
Other film } 102, 646 | 203, 666 
Dry plates Dozen_.| 15, 149 87, 663 | 9, 678 65, 899 
Paper: 

Plain basic Pounds. -| 157 28 27, 877 20, 574 

Blue or brown print do. ...} 784 2, 567 1, 460 1, 822 

Unsensitized basic do 94, 405 71, 981 | 698, 313 285, 031 

Baryta coated do... 348, 657 86,623 | 1, 172, 227 352, 670 

Sensitized paper do | 125, 729 | 103, 345 | 164, 918 176, 265 


Total 


1, 192 6, 810, 216 


9 
~ 


Source: Data taken from preliminary statistics of the Bureau of the Census. 


Naval Stores, Gums, 
Waxes, & Resins 


PORTUGAL INCREASES PRODUCTION OF 
ROSIN AND TURPENTINE 


Production of rosin in Portugal increased 
40 percent in the first 5 months of 1951 and 
that of turpentine by 53 percent, compared 
with output in the corresponding period 
of 1950. The increase is attributed to high 
demand on the world market following 
events in Korea. Output of rosin in the 
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5-month period totaled 6,829 metric tons and 
production of turpentine was 1,434 tons, com- 
pared with 4,877 tons and 939 tons, respec- 
tively, in the first 5 months of 1950. 

The National Board of Naval Stores con- 
siders the continuance of so strong an up- 
ward trend unlikely. Production in 1951 
has been estimated at 58,190 tons of rosin 
and 14,475 tons of turpentine, which would 
be increases of about 10 percent compared 
with output in 1950. Excessive rainfall and 
cool winds are reported to have retarded 
the flow of gum in recent months. However, 
although the yield per tree may be less in 





1951 than in 1950, it is believed that this 
factor will be offset by an increase in the 
number of trees tapped. If weather condi- 
tions had been more favorable, the flow of 
gum would have been considerably greater, 
trade sources state. 


GREEK PRODUCTION OF CRUDE GUM 


Production of crude gum in Greece in the 
second quarter of 1951 was 4,500 metric tons, 
about 9,900,000 pounds. This quantity rep- 
resents the total amount available for proc- 
essing in the period, as there was no carry- 
over from the first quarter. Approximately 
3,400 tons of gum were processed in the 
second quarter, yielding 2,350 tons, or about 
12,220 barrels of rosin and 196,450 United 
States gallons of turpentine. 


INDIAN PRODUCTION OF BYSAKI LAC 
INCREASED 


Final estimates indicate a bumper Bysaki 
lac crop in India of 874,000 maunds in 1951 
(1 maund=82.27 pounds), compared with 
668,050 maunds in 1950 and 600,500 in 1949. 
Earlier forecasts had placed the crop at 818,- 
000 maunds, but larger arrivals in assem- 
bling markets necessitated an upward 
revision of estimates. Bihar and Madhya 
Pradesh are the leading producers. 


NETHERLANDS DELAYS ORDERING ROSIN 
AND TURPENTINE 


Importers in the Netherlands have been 
placing virtually no orders for rosin, but it 
was expected that in September 1951 ECA 
would allocate $200,000 for imports of this 
commodity from the United States. Almost 
no transactions in turpentine have been re- 
ported, as the price is considered too high 
compared with that for mineral spirits. No 
ECA funds will be made available for pur- 
chases of turpentine, importers state. 


Paints & Pigments 


FRENCH INDUSTRY DEVELOPMENTS 


There are about 500 relatively important 
producers of paints, varnishes, and pig- 
ments in France and numerous smaller ones. 
Total output in 1950 was 170,600 metric 
tons, compared with 142,700 tons in 1938. 
The industry recovered rapidly after World 
War II, and production in 1947 exceeded the 
prewar average by about 20 percent. A sig- 
nificant shift in the type of paints produced 
occurred in 1947 and 1948, when oil paints 
rose from 8,600 tons to 21,965 tons, owing 
chiefly to the easing of the supply and price 
situation for drying oils. Production of 
synthetic resins, enamels, and varnishes 
(without oil) dropped from 22,205 tons in 
1948 to 8,215 tons in 1949. 

A record output of 197,500 tons of all types 
of paint was reached in 1948, when inven- 
tories were being rebuilt, but production 
leveled off to 174,800 tons in 1949 and 170,- 
600 tons in 1950. Output in the first 4 
months of 1951 was at an annual rate of 
185,700 tons, but trade sources anticipate a 
decline in production and sales in the re- 
maining months of the year. Reasons for 
the expected decreases are growing costs of 
raw materials, the difficulty of obtaining 
them, lower consumption resulting from 
high prices for finished products, and lack 
of purchasing power. The unusually large 
postwar market for paints and varnishes 
stimulated an expansion in capacity, which 
is now approximately 350,000 tons annually. 
About 60 percent of this capacity is being 
utilized. 


Pulp & Paper 


INSTALLATION OF A PAPER MILL, PERU 


Progress was being made early in 1951 
for the installation of a paper mill in the 
jungle area of Peru. Final studies were 
being made toward the financing of this 
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project, the cost of which is estimated at 
62,000,000 soles. 

The mill was expected to start operations 
by the middle of this year. Considerable 
delay was experienced in the arrival of the 
machinery and equipment needed to com- 
plete the installation of the factory. 


FINLAND’S EXPORTS 


In the period January-July 1951, Finland 
exported more pulpwood than it had during 
all of 1950. Finnish shipments of chemical 
pulp to the United States during the first 7 


8,705 metric tons of straw was imported 
during the period January—May 1951. Of this 
quantity, 8,543 tons came from France and 
the remainder from Western Germany. In 
1950 only 2,835 tons were imported from 
Western Germany. Demand for straw will 
undoubtedly be even larger in 1952 and 1953 
because of the contemplated expansion of 
the straw cellulose industry. Therefore it is 
expected that imports will have to be con- 
tinued. It is hoped that a large quantity of 
straw will become available in the Nether- 
lands after the new East Polder area has been 


other than straw. The supply of old paper 
for this purpose is reported as very satisfac- 
tory at present. 

No expansion of the industry is contem- 
plated at present, as it is not known whether 
the heavy demand will continue indefinitely 
and the establishment of a new factory with 
a capacity of 20,000 tons of straw would re- 
quire an investment of some 4,000,000 guil- 
ders. The present Netherlands money mar- 
ket is generally unfavorable for the expansion 
of capital-intensive industries such as the 
strawboard industry. 
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pulp and paper market would tend to keep 
pulpwood prices at about the same level, or 
perhaps a lower one. One press statement 
indicates that the forest owners were delay- 
ing the price talks to get a clearer picture 
of pulp and paper price trends during the 
coming months. 

There was a possibility that the fuel-wood 
shortage would require a diversion of small- 
dimension timber from the pulp mills to 
meet fuel needs. Largely because of the tim- 
ber-price policy of the Government, designed 
to funnel as much pulpwood as possible to 
the mills, only half the usual amount of fuel 
wood normally cut for sale had been pro- 
duced through August, and much of that had 
not been transported from the forests. The 
only step taken, designed to divert timber 
into fuel channels, was a Government ban, 
effective August 15, on the payment of pre- 
mium prices by the pulp mills for all cate- 
gories of pulpwood. Henceforth the mills 
must compete on terms of price equality with 
other timber consumers. This development 
was not expected to affect appreciably the 
amount of timber available to the mills, 
coming as late in the year as it did. 


Radio & Television 


PROGRESS IN TELEVISION, DENMARK 


Continuation of the Danish experimental 
television service has been recommended by 
the Minister of Finance. He had been re- 
luctant to approve, as purchase of materials 
necessary for the manufacture of television 
receivers would deplete Denmark’s scarce 
supply of hard currency. (It is reported 
that the cost of imported parts now included 
in Danish manufacture amounts to about 
240 crowns per set. 6,904 Danish crowns 
US$1.) Danish manufacturers, however, 
convinced the Minister that orders pending 
from Argentina and Brazil for TV receiver 
spare parts would more than counterbalance 
the hard currency expended for importation 
of the necessary materials. 

Denmark expects to be in position to 
manufacture all parts needed in television 
sets. At present, tubes are of Dutch manu- 
facture. Plans call for production of 1,500 
receivers annually for sale on the home mar- 
ket, the estimated minimum price per set 
to be approximately 2,000 crowns. 

The Danish transmission station is re- 
ported to be 0.5 kw., and it uses 625 lines, 
25 frames, and has a coverage of 15 miles 
and 1,200,000 persons. It is _ centrally 
located in Copenhagen on top of the State 
Radio Building. 

An annual TV license fee of 50 crowns will 
be assessed owners, which will be deposited 
in a special fund, the proceeds to be used 
solely for TV purposes. The Radio Board 
will be allowed to place a sum of up to 500,- 
000 crowns a year at the disposal of the Tele- 
vision Department for a period of 3 years. 

Three programs of 60 minutes duration 
weekly are transmitted on Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Saturdays. Two-thirds of the pro- 
gram time will be devoted to live talent and 
the remainder to exhibition of United States 
State Department films. 

The latest report indicates that there are 
at present 500 television receivers in use in 
Denmark. 


Rubber & Products 


NATURAL-RUBBER PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL, 
JULY 


Production of natural rubber in Brazil 
was estimated at 1,219 long tons in July, 
compared with 817 tons in June and 1,339 
tons in July 1950. Output totaled 16,617 
tons in the first 7 months of 1951, up 17.5 
percent from the 14,141 tons estimated for 
the like period of 1950. The foregoing 
figures represent gross weight with no allow- 
ance for moisture content. 

Output of washed and dried rubber in 
plants under contract to the Amazon Credit 
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Netherlands Packaging Ex- 
perts Welcomed by OIT 


Twelve Netherlands paper and board 
packaging experts were welcomed on 
September 21, in Washington, D. C., by 
the Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. The mission 
is here for a 6-week study tour of United 
States paper and board packaging facil- 
ities and techniques in 11 cities. 

The tour, arranged by OIT and spon- 
sored by the Economic Corporation Ad- 
ministration, under its technical assist- 
ance program, is intended to enable the 
group to become acquainted with United 
States developments which might be use- 
ful to the Netherlands packaging indus- 
try in increasing its productivity to meet 
increased defense requirements for pack- 
aging. Members of the mission are par- 
ticularly interested in learning how 
United States firms stretch supplies of 
searce critical materials by substituting 
paper and board in packaging. They 
also hope to carry home ideas for mod- 
ernizing their distribution and marketing 
practices. 

The group already has visited packag- 
ing firms and organizations in New York 
City, College Point, L. LL, and North 
Bergen, N. J. In the following four 
weeks, the Netherlands businessmen will 
visit Cleveland; Madison, Wis.; Chi- 
cago; Kalamazoo, Mich.; and Boston. 
The program for that period includes at- 
tendance at the convention and exposi- 
tion of the Society of Industrial Packag- 
ing and Materials Handling Engineers 
in Cleveland, October 1-3; a tour of the 
Forest Products Research Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., October 5; an address on 
“Problems in Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions” by Prof. Sumner Slichter at Har- 
vard University, October 19; and _ at- 
tendance at the convention and forum of 
the Packaging Institute in New York 
City on October 22-23. 











Bank was reported at 1,112 tons in July 1951, 
compared with 1,445 tons a month earlier 
and 1,084 tons in July a year ago. The 
7-month cumulative figure was 15,480 tons 
for 1951 as against 11,994 tons for 1950, an 
increase of 29 percent. 

A new plant for washing and drying rub- 
ber is being built at Porto Velho by the same 
company that owns and operates the plant 
at Breves. Initial production capacity of 
the new plant is reported at 3,000 tons 
annually, and operations are expected to 
begin in about 1 year. 

Shipments of natural rubber from pro- 
ducing to consuming centers of Brazil 
amounted to 1,978 tons in July compared 
with 2,558 tons in June and 1,494 tons in 
July 1950. The 7-month total for 1951 was 
14,567 tons, and for 1950, 11,747 tons. 

Stocks of natural rubber held by the 
Amazon Credit Bank in Brazil totaled 7,557 
tons at the end of July and consisted of 
4,702 tons at shipping centers and 2,855 tons 
at consuming centers. A month earlier, 
stocks totaled 7,945 tons, including 4,898 
tons at shipping centers and 3,047 tons at 
consuming centers. 

The Director of the Eastern Agronomic In- 
stitute of the State of Bahia, after talking 
with rubber-products manufacturers in Sao 
Paulo in June, told the press in Rio de 
Janeiro on his return trip that he expects 
20,000,000 rubber trees will be planted in the 
southern section of Bahia in a 5-year period. 
A Swiss technician, who had 26 years of 
rubber-plantation experience in Sumatra, 
has been contracted by the Eastern Agro- 


nomic Institute to help Brazilian technicians 
in the organization and administration of 
the Bahia rubber plantations. 

Early in July the Amazon Credit Bank 
established in the city of Macapa its first 
agency in the Federal Territory of Amapa, 
where it is planned to plant 1,000,000 rubber 
trees in a 7-year period. The Department of 
Agriculture of Amapa territory is now grow- 
ing 10,000 baby rubber trees in a nursery 
near Macapa, and a new nursery for 20,000 
trees is under construction near Mazagao. 
If necessary funds are granted, the Amapa 
Department of Agriculture expects to have 
facilities for producing from 100,000 to 
200,000 baby rubber trees for distribution to 
interested growers in 1952. 


Textiles 


CANADIAN COTTON CONSUMPTION 


Consumption of cotton in Canada made a 
sudden reversal during July 1951, declining 
to iess than 28,000 bales (500 pounds gross) 
from a level of 41,000 in June. In the cor- 
responding month of 1950, Canadian mills 
consumed 32,000 bales of raw cotton. A 
seasonal decline was expected in July from 
the high levels maintained during most of 
1950-51, but not to the degree which actually 
occurred. A decline in the demand for cot- 
ton textiles was the primary cause of such a 
sharp drop in consumption. 

Consumption in the 1950-51 season totaled 
479,000 bales, 14 percent above the 421,000 
bales consumed in 1949-50, but somewhat be- 
low the 485,000 bales forecast a few months 
ago. In general, however, the trade believes 
that military orders, which now are getting 
under way, will push consumption in 1951- 
52 considerably above the level of 1950-51. 


THE COTTON OUTLOOK, FRANCE 


The outlook for the French cotton in- 
dustry for the current season is more favor- 
able than was expected 6 months earlier, ac- 
cording to a September 3 report from the 
U. S. Embassy, Paris. During 1950-51, the 
world shortage of raw cotton made it neces- 
sary for France to draw heavily upon its 
stocks in order to maintain an adequate 
supply for the spinning mills. By the end 
of June 1951, stocks of raw cotton, which 
amounted to 496,000 bales (500 pounds 
gross) at the beginning of the 1950-51 sea- 
son, had been reduced to 316,000 bales. 

Consumption of raw cotton during the 11 
months, August 1950-June 1951, totaled 
1,141,000 bales, 6 percent above the 1,075,000 
bales consumed during the corresponding 
period of 1949-50. In June 1951, more than 
6,984,000, or 86 percent, of the 8,103,000 spin- 
dles in place were in operation, whereas in 
the same month of the preceding year, 
6,720,000, or 83 percent, of the total spindles 
in place were active. 

Forecasts for an improved world supply 
situation are prompting the French cotton 
industry to rebuild its stocks in 1951-52. 


URUGUAYAN WOOL EXPORTS 


Wool exports from Uruguay totaled 146,567 
bales of 1,058 pounds each during the first 
9 months of the current wool season through 
June 30. This total represents approxi- 
mately 85 percent of the 1950-51 clip and is 
about 22 percent higher than the export 
total for the corresponding period of last 
year. 

The United States increased its purchases 
from Uruguay by 44 percent through the 
third quarter of the season, taking 113,196 
bales compared with 76,638 bales for the 
corresponding 9 months of last year. The 
United States continued to be Uruguay’s 
best customer, taking 77 percent of the total 
exports from this clip; Belgium was second, 
buying 6 percent. 

Local manufacturers do not expect the 
domestic consumption of wool to exceed 
12,000 metric tons, 6,500 tons of which will 
have been processed into tops for export. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Prepared in the Carrier Division, 
Office of the Under Secretary for 
Transportation 


First Japanese Vessel Docks 
At the Port of Karachi 


The S. S. Nankai Mari, the first Japanese 
vessel to touch at Karachi, Pakistan, docked 
at that port on August 2 with a consignment 
of 6,000 tons of general cargo, rayon goods, 
and machinery. This vessel has been char- 
tered by the Government of Pakistan to car- 
ry food grains to Chittagong, East Pakistan. 


Finland’s Communication 
Facilities Expanded for 
1952 Olympic Games 


In order to meet satisfactorily the de- 
mands of news service and other communi- 
cations during the forthcoming Olympic 
Games, the Finnish Post and Telegraph 
Board, in cooperation with the Swedish 
Telegraph Administration, is laying a new 
telephone cable between the two countries. 
It is expected the cable will be ready for 
use early in 1952. 

At present there are 25 telephone connec- 
tions between Finland and other countries. 
After the new cable is available, connections 
will increase considerably, and, during the 
Olympic Games, there will be a total of 69 
connections. Two will be used for audio- 
frequency telegraph, 5 for strengthening 10 
radio lines, 1 for official connection between 
Stockholm and Helsinki, 24 for connections 
between Stockholm and Helsinki, 3 between 
Helsinki and Géthenborg, 6 between Helsinki 
and Copenhagen, 3 between Helsinki and 
London, 5 between Helsinki and Berlin, 7 
between Helsinki and Hamburg, 2 between 
Helsinki and Amsterdam, 4 between Marie- 
hamn and Stockholm, and 4 between Turku 
and Stockholm. Of the number, 12 will be 
used as temporary control lines and 1 will be 
rented for air communication. 

Of the state-radio lines starting in Fin- 
land, four will be directed to Stockholm for 
the reportage of broadcasts of Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Denmark, and for the broadcasts 
going through the short-wave stations of 
these countries to oversea countries. Two 
main lines will terminate in Berlin, in the 
first place for the broadcasts of East Ger- 
many and for those of East and Southeast 
Europe, and one in Frankfurt am Main, for 
South and Southeast Europe. For South 
and West Europe in particular, main lines 
will be terminated in Cologne, Brussels, and 
Hilversum, one in each city. The three last- 
mentioned lines and the Hamburg main line 
will, if necessary, be used for the broadcasts 
to oversea countries and to such European 
countries to which there are no cable con- 
nections, by continuing them to the short- 
wave radio telephone stations of Central 
and Western Europe, maintaining such con- 
tacts. This is, for example, the case with 
England. 

At present there is one telephone connec- 
tion for audio-frequency channel between 
Finland and Sweden, and nine of these chan- 
nels are in traffic, all of which terminate in 
Stockholm. For the duration of the Games, 
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plans have been made to build 30 audio- 
frequency channels between Helsinki and 
Stockhoim, and 12 such channels between 


Helsinki and Copenhagen. Thus there 
would be altogether 42 audio-frequency 
channels. Already seven orders for audio- 
frequency have been placed—by the Asso- 
ciated Press, by Dagens Nyheter, by Tidnin- 
garnas Telegrambyra, by General Nether- 
lands Press agency, and three more for air 
communications. 

Telephone lines and telephoto communi- 
cation transmitting apparatus will be com- 
bined as the communication demands re- 
quire. During the Games, Finland will have 
two telephoto apparatus, and it is presumed 
that many newsmen will bring their own 
telephoto apparatus to Finland which, 
through the local telephone net, can be 
coupled for telephoto transmission abroad. 
It will probably be necessary to limit the 
time of telephoto transmitting. In order 
that telephoto transmitting to distant places 
may run as smoothly as possible, negotia- 
tions have been carried on with Svenska 
Tidningsutgivareforeining (Swedish News- 
paper Publishers’ Association) to the effect 
that the greater part of pictures to be sent 
to Sweden be delivered there by air. 

Ordinary telegraph communications from 
Finland to other countries can transmit dur- 
ing the Games about 10 times as much traffic 
as normally. Accordingly, the increase of 
general telegraph exchange will not cause 
other than personnel arrangements. 


Completion of Saudi Arabia 
Government Railway 
Expected in Near Future 


According to recent information, the Saudi 
Arabia Government Railroad has less than 
20 miles of track to lay to reach Riyadh. It 
is expected that these last few miles of track 
will be completed by October 10 and that 
railway service between Dammam and 
Riyadh will become an actuality. 


Increase in Sales of 
Ruhr Long-Distance Gas 


The Ruhrgas A. G. recently held a general 
meeting for the first time in 7 years. This 
joint enterprise of the Ruhr mines, the ob- 
ject of which is the supply of long-distance 
gas, was established in 1926. Its network 
extends from Hannover in the East to Bel- 
gium-Netherlands in the West and to the 
Saar district in the South and measures ap- 
proximately 1,800 to 1,900 km. in length. 
The long-distance gas connection with the 
Saar district, via Worms, is now being re- 
stored. The available gas storage space is 
at present 1,500,000 cubic meters as com- 
pared with 2,500,000 cubic meters before the 
war. 

Two new gas storage tanks with a capacity 
of 150,000 cubic meters each will be con- 
structed at the Rheinpreussen and Robert 
Mueser mines; two more tanks with a com- 
bined 300,000 cubic meters capacity are 
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planned for Porz and Remscheid. Despite 
considerable war damage—no less than 370 
instances of damage to the network had to 
be repaired—it was possible to operate 98 
percent of the network by the end of 1946. 
Concurrently with this reconstruction work, 
the sales of gas have increased since 1945 
from year to year and exceed at present the 
sales during 1943. An absolute peak in sales 
was reached during the spring of this year 
when 12,000,000 cubic meters were sold daily. 
The Ruhrgas A. G. sold approximately 3,000,- 
000,000 cubic meters of long-distance gas 
during 1950 which equals about one-third of 
the over-all gas production in Western Ger- 
many (9,000,000,000 cubic meters as com- 
pared with 14,000,000,000 cubic meters during 
1944). Sales during the current year show 
a further rise; calculated on a yearly basis 
the total for the present business year prob- 
ably will reach 3,500,000,000 cubic meters. 

An increase in demand amounting to more 
than 40 percent of the present gas production 
is anticipated. An increase in sales of gas is, 
however, limited by the already fully utilized 
capacity of the cokeries. The yearly rate of 
increase in the demand for gas is approxi- 
mately 8 percent; thus an increase in de- 
mands for gas of approximately 3,600,000,000 
cubic meters until 1956 can be reckoned 
with. The gas industry will, however, be un- 
able to meet these demands. 

In order to meet future demands for gas, 
new methods are being developed with the 
aim of saving coal stocks, especially stocks 
of high-grade coal, and efforts are being 
made to convert more ballast coal into gas. 
Approximately 2,500,000,000 cubic meters of 
coke-oven gas are used annually for heating 
the furnaces under the boilers in the coker- 
ies; this gas could be made available for the 
network if it were replaced by generator gas. 

At present, exports of gas to the Nether- 
lands, which began after the end of the 
war, account for 0.7 percent of the over-all 
sales, and which is the equivalent of approx- 
imately 100,000 tons of coal. These exports 
are not taken into account in the German 
coal export quota. Exports to Belgium are 
also contemplated. 


Harbor Congestion in the 


Port of Elizabeth 


During recent weeks, the harbor at Port 
Elizabeth, South Africa, has been congested 
to such an extent that from 7 to 10 vessels 
have been unable to get berthing space and 
have anchored outside the breakwater. Some 
of these vessels have been anchored for 10 
days and further delays are anticipated. The 
congestion started during the latter part of 
June, as a result of a “go-slow” strike by 
the artisans of the South African Railway 
System. This strike ended on July 30, but 
while in effect retarded the movement of 
goods from the docks. In addition one ship 
carrying loose wheat was tied up at one 
of the berths for 3 weeks, making it neces- 
sary to sack the grain by hand, as there are 
no mechanical means of handling grain in 
the Port Elizabeth harbor. In addition, 
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Dates Set for 1952 Brussels 
International Automobile Show 


The Thirty-fifth “Salon de L’Automobile 
et du Cycle” will be held in the Palais du 
Centenaire, Brussels, Belgium, January 19-30, 
1952. 

Commodities to be displayed will be 
grouped into 14 classes of goods. Among 
these will be automobiles, trucks, motorcy- 
cles, bicycles, and accessories. 

The following countries took part in last 
year’s event: United States, England, France, 
Germany, Sweden, Italy, Czechoslovakia, and 
U. 8. S. R. More detailed information on 
the 1951 event is available in ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, issues of January 15 and 
June 18, 1951. 

Interested firms may contact either the 
Federation des Associations de L’Industrie et 
du Commerce de L’Automobile (FEDICA) 
Brussels; the Belgian Chamber of Commerce, 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y.; or the 
Office of the Commercial Counselor, Belgian 
Embassy, 2310 Tracy Place, NW., Washington 
SC, & SC. 


Technical Road Exhibit To Be 
Part of Lima Highway Congress 


Graphic material, such as posters, pictures, 
and catalogs, as well as models, will be on 
display at the “Technical Road Exhibit” to 
be held in the new General Warehouse Build- 
ing in Lima, Peru, October 8—14, 1951, in con- 
junction with the Fifth Pan American High- 
way Congress. 

Most of the space available will be occu- 
pied by local firms and representatives of 
foreign firms. Interested United States firms 
should contact Mr. Eduardo A. Salgado, Sec- 
retary General of the Organizing Committee, 
Fifth Pan American Highway Congress, Mu- 
nicipality Building, Lima, Peru, directly, or 
Mr. Francis E. Twiss, Director of Planning 
and Economics, International Road Federa- 
tion, 550 Washington Building, Washington 
S& BD. ©. 


Italy’s Foreign Trade 
Boosted by Trade Fairs 


The many trade fairs taking place in Italy 
throughout the year effectively stimulate 
that country’s imports and exports, along 
with its domestic trade, and thus tend to in- 
crease world trade. Among recently held 
trade fairs are the following: 

The Fifteenth Annual National Artisan’s 
Fair, held in Florence, May 3-27, 1951, had 
an attendance of 330,000. It was estimated 
that $2,240,000 worth of business was trans- 
acted by the 1,200 exhibitors who partici- 
pated. In addition to Italian firms, represen- 
tatives from the Netherlands, Belgium, 
France, and Italian Somaliland exhibited. 

Goods on display included: Glassware, 
earthenware, pottery, terra-cotta, leather 
articles, metal and wrought-iron ware, flor- 
entine hand-decorated boxes and trays, ala- 
baster works, embroideries, straw hats, 
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purses, shoes, braids for hats, and straw 
novelties as well as toys and dolls. Amer- 
ican firms, through resident agents, placed 
numerous orders, even though prices had 
advanced considerably in the past year. 
Leather wallets, Jewel cases, and other nov- 
elties were much sought after for markets 
abroad. Also, the sale of such novelties as 
trays and teapots of metal appeared to be 
lively despite high prices. The demand for 
florentine hand-decorated boxes and trays 
continued rather strong with considerable 
quantities of the former going to the United 
States. The alabaster items, however, found 
very little market abroad, not having been 
designed to meet present tastes. Export sale 
of Empoli green glass continued brisk. Or- 
ders from the United States for embroideries 
were reported considerably greater than in 
other recent years, but high prices kept toys 
and dolls almost entirely off the interna- 
tional market. 

The Fifteenth Bologna Fair (first since 
World War II), held in Bologna May 13-27, 
was visited by more than 200,000 persons. 
The physical aspects consisted of some 25 
open-air pavilions comprising approximately 
270,000 square feet of space. Participating 
firms and organizations numbered 518, in- 
cluding firms from Sweden, Austria, Switzer- 
land, and France. Some American firms in 
the field of agricultural machinery and re- 
frigerators were represented through their 
Italian agents. Among the commodities 
exhibited were agricultural and food-process- 
ing machinery, electrical appliances, bicycles, 
motorcycles, motor scooters, machine tools, 
foodstuffs and wine, and handicrafts. 

Bologna is reported to be the center for 
the production and sale of agricultural ma- 
chinery for the entire country. During the 
first week of the fair, five American reapers, 
each valued at more than 3,000,000 lire (over 
$5,000), were sold by one company. This 
particular machine is said to have drawn 
more attention than any other type of ma- 
chine at the fair. 

It is reported that The Second Italian High 
Fashion Show, held in Florence, July 19-29, 
1951, was attended by representatives of most 
of the principal American fashion publica- 
tions, owners of several specialty shops, and 
buyers from more than 100 stores in the 
United States. Photographers and camera- 
men, representing important Italian and 
United States firms, were also in evidence. 
Twelve leading Italian dressmakers, from 
Rome, Turin, and Milan, participated in the 
showings, each presenting a collection of 30 
or more models. Store owners, buyers, and 
fashion writers seemed agreed that Italian 
fashion has established a place for itself in 
the international market. Many buyers hesi- 
tated to invest heavily in the Italian market 
before seeing the London and Paris showings. 
Yet they disliked to pass up the chance to 
place orders, since it appeared that these 
fashions would affect this year’s clothing 
market in the United States. For this reason, 
some of the larger American stores placed 
orders amounting to several thousand dollars. 
Materials were highly praised and detail work 
and novelty combinations received consider- 
able acclaim. Also very successful was the 









showing of beach and sportswear, and many 


orders were placed for these goods. A num- 
ber of the American buyers expressed a Keen 
interest in such Italian specialties as ce- 
ramics, umbrellas, hats, gloves, and straw 
novelties. 

Greater success was reported from this 
showing than that held last February. A 
number of buyers brought their assistants for 
the express purpose fo having them tour Italy 
to make first-hand acquaintance of Italian 
dressmakers and become familiar with such 
related industries as jewelry, leather goods, 
and millinery. United States representatives 
indicated they would return for the spring 
showing in 1952. 

More than 500 firms participated in the 
Fourth Trento International Fair of Tourism 
and Sports, held in Trento, August 4-19, 1951, 
including a number from Austria, Belgium, 
England, France, Germany, Japan, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Pakistan, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and the United States. 

This year’s Fair was considered superior to 
the 1950 show, combining finer organization 
and better preparation, but more particularly 
because many more products were on display. 
The most popular American products on dis- 
play were refrigerators and outboard motors. 
British participation included a “Festival of 
Britain” information office, as well as displays 
of camping equipment. 

Among some of the most interesting ex- 
hibits was a large-scale model of a section of 
the German Federal Railway system, com- 
pleted with electric trains. Perhaps the most 
colorful exhibit was that of Trentine crafts- 
manship, including woodcarvings, small 
pieces of furniture, brassware, and mountain- 
climbing equipment. 

Additional information on these events and 
the 1952 dates may be obtained through the 
Office of the Commercial Counselor, Embassy 
of Italy, 1601 Fuller Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


Radio and Television Show in 
Belgium Postponed Until 1952 


The Radio and Television Show, organized 
annually in Brussels, Belgium, and last 
staged in September 1950, will not be held 
in 1951, according to the Secretary of the 
Belgium Radio Manufacturers Association. 
The next “Salon de la Radio et Television” 
is being planned for the fall of 1952. 

Information on the 1950 event was pub- 
lished in the December 18, 1950, issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 

Further details on the forthcoming (1952) 
show may be obtained either directly from 
the Association located in Brussels, Belgium, 
or through the Office of the Commercial 
Counselor, Belgium Embassy, 2310 Tracy 
Place NW., Washington, D. C. 





Renewed and increased production of pa- 
pain in Northern Province, Tanganyika, and 
an above-average castor-bean crop in Tanga 
Province were reported at the end of July. 
Gum arabic, a “dry weather” crop, is being 
satisfactorily collected. 
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Country aaa Type of exchange 
Argentina Peso Basic 
Preferential 
Free market 
Bolivia Boliviano Official 
Legal free 
Curb 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 


Chile Peso do 

Banking market 
Provisional commercial 6 
Special commercial 

Free market 

Bank of Republic * 
Basic ° 


Colombia do 


Costa Rica Colon Controlled 
Uncontrolled 

Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official 
Free 

Honduras Lempira Official 


Mexico Peso Free 


Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Basic 
Curb 
Paraguay Guarani Official 3 
Official '3 
Free J 
Peru Sol Exchange certificate 
Free 
Salvador Colon do 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Commercial free 
Uncontrolled-nontrade 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 


Free 


| See explanatory notes for rate structure 
2? Average consists of September through December 
quotations; rate was established Aug. 28, 1950 
3 Average consists of April through December quota- 
tions; rate established Apr. 8, 1950 
4 Average consists of October through December quota- 
tions; rate established Oct. 24, 1949. 
5 Average consists of March through December quota- 
tions; rate established Feb. 25, 1950. 
® New rate established Jan. 10, 1950. 
? Established July 25, 1950; average for August through 
Dece mber 
‘See explanatory notes. New basic rate established 
Mar. 20, 1951 
9 January November New rate 
Dec. 1, 1950. 
July-December. Selling rate in effect throughout 
country since July 1, 1950 
Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949 
through Dec. 31, 1949. 
2? Novem ber- December Rate established Nov. 9, 
1950. 
3 New rate established Mar. 5, 1951. 
notes. 
‘4 Established Oct. 5, 1949. Average for 1949 includes 
October, November, and December quotations. 
*Bolivian average for February. 


(15.15) established 


See explanatory 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions either directly or through 
arter or private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina since Aug. 28, 
1950, are paid for at preferential, basic or free-market 
rates, depending upon their importance to the Argentine 
economy. Authorized nontrade remittances from Argen- 
tina are effected at the free-market rate. During 1948, 
and until Oct. 3, 1949, there were four rates in effect 
Ordinary (4.23), preferential (3.73), auction (4.94), and 
free (increased from approximately 4.02 at the beginning 
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Note.—Averages are based on selling rates, in 
units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exceptions: The peso of the Do- 
minican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, 
the Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso 
are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the 
Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a 
dollar. 


Average rate Latest available quotation 








Approx- 
imate 
1949 (an- | 1950 (an-| May Rate equiva- Date 
nual) nual) 1951 -~ lent in 1951 
U.S. 
currency 
(‘) 27. 50 7. 50 7.50 $0. 1333 | Sept. 6 
(') 25.00 5. 00 5.00 . 2000 Do. 
(1) 214.04 14. 25 14. 51 . 0689 Do. 
42.42 3 60. 60 60. 60 60. 60 .0165 | July 24 
111.50 5101.00 101.00 | 101.00 . 0099 Do. 
101. 66 161.50 *167.00 | 188.00 . 0053 Do. 
18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 .0534 | July 31 
31.10 31.10 31.10 31.10 .0322 | Aug. 31 
43.10 43.10 3.10 43.10 . 0232 Do. 
60. 10 60. 10 60. 10 . 0166 Do. 
7 50. 00 50. 00 50. 00 . 0200 Do. 
79. 00 91.04 85. 00 94. 00 . 0106 Do. 
1. 96 1.96 
2. 51 2.i . 3984 Aug. 31 
5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 5. .1764 | July 31 
7.91 8.77 7. 50 7. 52 . 1330 Do. 
13. 50 13. 50 15.15 15.15 .0660 Aug. 20 
17. 63 18. 36 17.75 18. 10 . 0549 Do. 
2. 04 10 2.012 2. 02 2. 02 .4950 | Aug, 31 
18. 65 8. 65 8. 65 &. 64 . 1157 Do. 
5. 00 5. OO 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 | Jun. 29 
127.00 7.00 7. 00 . 1429 Do. 
7.14 6. 92 7. 25 7.09 . 1410 Do. 
6. 00 6. 00 . 1667 | Sept. 14 
9. 00 9. 00 - 1111 Do. 
22. 00 34. 00 . 0294 Do. 
17. 78 14. 95 15. 93 . 0628 | Sept. 19 
18. 46 15. 11 16. 50 . 0606 Do. 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 .4000 | Aug, 31 
1. 90 1.90 1.90 5263 Do. 
142.45 2.45 2. 45 . 4082 Do. 
2.77 2.13 2.51 . 3984 Do. 
3.35 3.35 3.35 . 2985 Do. 
3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 . 2985 D0. 


of 1948, to 4.80 in June 1948). On Oct. 3, 1949, the rate 
structure was modified to provide for six rates: viz, Pre- 
ferential A (3.73), preferential B (5.37), basic (6.00), 
auction A and B (established initially in November 1949 
at 9.32 and 11.00, respectively, and consolidated into a 
single rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and free (9.02). 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia ‘since April 1950 are paid 
for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. Non- 
trade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the legal 
free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was abol- 
ished on Apr. 8, 1950. 

Brazil.— All ‘authotized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 
1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, 
on most exchange sales making the effective rate for such 
transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional com- 
mercial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free 
market rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the 
free-market rate. 

Colombia.— Prior to Mar. 20, 1951, most imports were 
paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the official 
rate maintained by that institution. Other imports 
were paid for at an exchange certificate rate. Authorized 
remittances on account of registered capital could be 
made at the official rate. Under a new exchange-control 


system instituted Mar. 20, a new basic exchange rate of 


2.50 pesos per United States dollar buying and 2.51 
selling is established. All foreign payments are made at 
the basie selling rate, and all foreign exchange proceeds 
receive the basic buying rate except for exchange from 
coffee exports which are initially converted at the old 
buying rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the exchange 
and the new 2.50 rate for the remaining 25 percent. The 
old selling rate of 1.96 pesos is presently inactive; the 
former exchange certificate and free-market rates have 
been suspended. Exchange taxes are unified at 3 percent 
ad valorem. 

Costa Pica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. 
The uncontrolled rate applies to other imports, and 
surcharges ranging from 55 to 100 percent are applied to 
importations of merchandise included in second, third, 
and fourth categories. Nontrade transactions not 
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able imports of cotton and tobacco are largely 
responsible for this deterioration in the 
United Kingdom's balance vis-a-vis the two 
principal dollar countries. 


PRICE MOVEMENTS 

Price trends have further contributed to 
the worsening of the sterling area’s dollar 
position. From March to July there were 
heavy price declines in the sterling area’s 
main dollar earners—tin, rubber, wool, and 
hides and skins (jute was an exception), 
while there was a continued upward trend 
in prices of many essentials costing dollars, 
such as copper, lead, zinc, timber, and wood- 
pulp (cotton was an exception), and wheat, 
tobacco, and sugar prices also continued to 
rise. Sterling-area staples are still priced 
well above pre-Korean levels, but the effect 
of the steep price declines from the March 
peak, accompanied by some falling off in 
volume of United States purchases, has 
created a pessimistic attitude toward the 
gold-and-dollar position in the third quarter 


of 1951.—U. S. Empassy, LONDON, Aug. 31, 
1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


UNWROUGHT COBALT METAL EXEMPTED 
From Duty 


The British Government has issued an or- 
der exempting from import duty, effective 
September 1, 1951, all forms of unwrought 
cobalt metal except alloys of cobalt. 





eligible for the controlled rate are effected at the uncon- 
trolled rate. 

Ecuador.—*‘Essential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at 
the official rate plus 33 percent ad valorem. Luxury 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain imports 
are effected on a compensation basis. 

Nicaragua.— Between Dec. 16, 1949, and Nov. 9, 1950, 
essential imports and authorized nontrade transactions 
were paid for at the official rate plus charges and a 5- 
percent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential imports 
were paid for through the use of exchange certificates, 
purchased at rates which were usually higher than the 
official rate. Most nontrade remittances were made at 
the curb rate. Under a new foreign exchange law, dated 
Nov. 9, 1950, the official rate is to be applied to payments 
of Government obligations and to purchases by Govern- 
ment-owned public services. Imports of essential goods 
and certain nontrade remittances are to be effected at 
the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. Imports of semi- 
essential goods and some nontrade remittances are to be 
effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar plus a 
surcharge of 1 cordoba per dollar (effective rate 8). Non- 
essential imports and other nontrade remittances are to 
be effected at the basic rate plus 3 cordobas per dollar (10). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per U. 8 
dollar was established Mar. 5, 1951, together with modi- 
fications in foreign-exchange rates. An official market 
with two rates governs most transactions. Selling rates 
are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending upon the 
degree of essentiality of the goods to be imported; and 
the rate of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances on account 
of registered capital. The legal free market covers in- 
visibles, including unregistered capital. Both purchases 
and sales of foreign exchange are subject to a 1-percent 
commission in favor of the Monet — re of the 
Bank of Paraguay. Prior to Mar. 5, 1951, imports were 
paid for at one or another of the tollowing given rates, 
depending upon the essentiality of the article to the 
Paraguayan economy: Official preferential, 3.12; basic, 
4.98; preferential A, 6.08; preferential B, 8.05. Nontrade 
transactions were effected at the preferential B rate. 
Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been levied on the 
basic, preferential A, and preferential B rates, respective- 
ly,!since Apr. 18, 1950. Foranumber of years prior to Nov. 
7, 1949, imports had been paid for at the official rate 
(3.12 guaranies, per dollar) or at an auction rate ranging 
from 10 to 20 percent above the official, depending upon 
the essentiality of the merchandise. 

Peru.— Payment for permitted imports, and for certain 
authorized nontrade transactions is effected through the 
use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
market. Other nontrade transactions are effected at the 
legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applied to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted im- 
ports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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WORLD TRADE 
— LEADS 


(Continued from p. 7) 


N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Woodhaven 
(Long Island, N. Y.), Buffalo, Newark (N. J.), 
Taunton (Mass.), Providence, Bridgeport, 
Meriden (Conn.), Wallingford (Conn.), Bris- 
tol (Conn.), Sheboygan (Wis.), Milwaukee, 
Erie, Cincinnati, Sidney (Ohio), Muncie 
(Ind.), Terre Haute, and Chicago. 

38. Italy—Luigi Guarinoni, representing 
S. A. Luigi Rizzi (manufacturer, exporter), 
Viale Manfredo Fanti 88, Modena, is inter- 
ested in contacting United States shoe-ma- 
chinery users and producers. Scheduled to 
arrive in mid-October, via New York City, for 
a visit of 3 months. United States address: 
c/o American Associates, 507 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Bos- 
ton, and possibly other cities. 

39. Italy—E!do O. Jordan, representing 
Biancardi e Jordan (manufacturer, exporter, 
wholesaler, importer), 8 Viale Pasubio, Milan, 
is interested in obtaining a distributor in the 
United States for his firm’s lighting fiztures. 
Scheduled to arrive September 19, via New 
York City, for a visit of 2 months. United 
States address: 135 West Fifty-eighth Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, and New York. 

40. Italy—Italo Renato Mosca, represent- 
ing Associated Merchandising Corporation 
(buying office), 11-13 Via Guicciardini, 
Florence, is interested in promoting Italian 
exports to the United States. Scheduled to 
arrive in mid-September, via New York City, 
for a visit of 2 months. United States ad- 
dress: c/o Associated Merchandising Corpo- 
ration, 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Boston, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

41. New Zealand—Samuel Howard Hunter, 
representing Classic Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, importer), T & G 
Building, Elliott Street, Auckland, C.1, wishes 
to purchase tertiles, as well as to discuss with 
interested parties future trade prospects be- 
tween the United States and New Zealand. 
Scheduled to arrive October 9, via New York 
City, for a visit of 3 months. United States 
address: c/o J. A. Ewing & McDonald Inc., 
200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 

42. Nicaragua—Dr. Renato Arguello (man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler, retailer, importer), 
2a Calle N.E. No. 506, Managua, is interested 
in pharmaceuticals and labaratory equip- 
ment. Scheduled to arrive in mid-Septem- 
ber via New Orleans, for a visit of 4 weeks. 
United States address: c/o Hotel Alamac, 
Broadway at Seventy-first Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New Orleans, Baltimore, 
and New York. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 


Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 


gineers—Angola. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Morocco. 

Automotive-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Germany. 


Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Cuba. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Union of South Africa. 

Business Firms—British West Africa. 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade-Agreements Program 


(DEPARTMENT OF STATE RELEASE No. 854) 
SEPTEMBER 19, 1951 


Austria Signs Torquay Protocol to 


GATT 


The Department of State has been in- 
formed that the Government of Austria to- 
day signed the Torquay Protocol to the 
General Agreements on Tariffs and Trade, 
at the headquarters of the United Nations 
in New York. Under the provisions of the 
protocol Austria will become a contracting 
party to the General Agreement on October 
19, thirty days after signing the protocol. 

Austrian concessions initially negotiated 
with the United States at Torquay will be- 
come effective on the same date, as will those 
United States concessions initially negoti- 
ated with Austria which have heretofore 
been withheld. 

Austrian concessions negotiated with the 
United States at Torquay apply to products 
of which Austria’s imports from this coun- 
try in 1949 were valued at about $58,000,000. 
The principal items are: fresh, dried, and 
canned fruit; grains, oilseeds, and vegetable 


oils; miscellaneous foodstuffs and other ag- 
ricultural products; chemicals and related 
products; textiles, rubber products; naval 
stores; petroleum products; industrial and 
office machinery; and electrical equipment. 

At Torquay, Austria granted concessions 
to other countries which will apply also to 
products of the United States. The Aus- 
tria concessions included reductions and 
bindings in duties, and bindings of duty- 
free treatment. 

United States concessions negotiated with 
Austria included reductions and bindings 
of duties and will apply to commodities of 
which 1949 imports from Austria into this 
country were valued at about $6,500,000. The 
principal United States concessions were: 
binding the existing duty on precious and 
semi-precious stones, which constitute the 
principal United States import item from 
Austria in 1949; reduction of one-third in 
the duty on dead-burned and grain mag- 
nesite and periclase; and binding the exist- 
ing duties on wool knit outerwear and other 
articles. 

Concessions previously granted by the 
United States to other countries will also 
apply to the products of Austria. 





Chemical, Synthetic Organic, Manufac- 
turers—Australia. 

Electric-Power Companies—Trinidad. 

Hide and Skin Exporters—Pakistan. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Greece. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Australia. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Indochina. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
e's and Dealers—Panama. 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
Thailand. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Sweden. 

Plastic-Material Manufacturers and Mold- 
ers, Laminators, and Fabricators of Plastic 
Products—United Kingdom. 

Pulp and Paper Mills—Germany. 





Announcement of Recent Re- 
ports Issued by U. S. Tariff 
Commission 


REPORT ON BEDDING FEATHERS 


The United States Tariff Commission 
on September 25 issued a report on bed- 
ding feathers and down. This is the sec- 
ond in a series of reports which the Com- 
mission is preparing on selected indus- 
trial materials that are of special interest 
in connection with strengthening the 
domestic economy and mobilizing the 
Nation’s resources for defense. 


REPORT ON INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 


The United States Tariff Commission 
on September 25 issued a report on in- 
dustrial (ethyl) alcohol. This report is 
the first of a series which the Tariff Com- 
mission is preparing on selected indus- 
trial materials. The materials covered 
in the series are mainly raw materials 
and some intermediate products which 
are of special interest in connection with 
strengthening the civilian economy and 
mobilizing the Nation’s resources for 
defense. 











Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Syria. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Manufactur- 
ers—Sweden. 

Sawmills—Turkey. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Nicaragua. 
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three Scandinavian vessels arrived with tim- 
ber, which also takes a considerable time 
to unload and place in railway trucks. At 
the present time all the covered sheds are 
filled and practically all available stacking 
space within the harbor enclosure is clut- 
tered with inward cargo. 

As a result of the vessels being unable to 
unload, one motor assembly plant was forced 
to cease operations because it did not have 
the necessary parts which were on vessels 
waiting to berth. 


Continuation of Danish 
Experimental TV Station 


The Danish Minister of Finance has finally 
recommended the continuation of the experi- 
— television service after October 1, 
1951. 

Three programs of 60 minutes’ duration 
are to be transmitted on Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Saturdays of each week. Longer 
programs will not be transmitted during the 
first 3-year period without the consent of 
the Ministry of Education. The system at 
the onset will include only Copenhagen and 
environs. 

A special television license fee of 50 
crowns a year will be assessed owners of 
receiving sets to be paid annually on October 
1. The license fees will be deposited in a 
special fund to be known as the “Television 
Fund” and the proceeds are to be used solely 
for television purposes. The Radio Board 
will be allowed to place a sum of up to 500,000 
crowns a year at the disposal of the Tele- 
vision Department for a period of 3 years. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 


) 














Licenses paid are to be deducted from this 
sum. 

} The Danish transmission station is re- 
ported to have one-half-kilowatt output 
power, line definitions 625, with a range of 
15 miles, and the audience to be reached is 
estimated at 1,200,000 persons. It will be 
located on top of the Radiohus (State Radio 





Notes on Insurance in Lebanon 
(Prepared by Insurance Staff, Office of International Trade) 


Supervision of insurance company operations in Lebanon is exercised by the Companies’ 


Building, centrally located in the city of 





; Control Office, which is a part of the Ministry of National Economy. Insurance companies 
A Copenhagen) and the staff will consist of are not permitted to do business in the country unless authorized by this office. However, 
: 19 persons devoted exclusively to television. existing regulations do not appear to prohibit local residents from buying insurance from 
| Two-thirds of the program time will be given foreign nonauthorized insurers. Generally speaking, the insurance business in Lebanon 

_ . y P & *“.* . . 
. over to performances by artists and out- has been developed under French influence and underwriting practices are said to conform 
ns standing persons and the remainder to more or less to French methods. 
é exhibition of the U. 8. State Department Lebanese insurance law is contained in administrative decrees issued by the former 
films. French High Commissioner and in the Lebanese Code of Obligations and Contracts, which 
“ 4 — ‘ was also promulgated during the period of the French mandate in the Levant. The 
TACA International Airlines registration of foreign insurance companies is regulated by three decrees, No. 96 of 1926, 
h as : . No. 2766 of 1929, and No. 109 of 1937. Foreign insurers wishing to operate in Lebanon 
38 New Airport in Nicaragua are subject to qualifying deposit requirements. For life insurance the deposit required is 
of On August 1, 1951, TACA International Air- L£25,000; for each other branch, L£15,000; for all branches (multiple charter), 
= lines ceased using the Xolotlan airport in L£50,000. The required amount either may be placed on deposit in a local bank or 
- Nicaragua. Its facilities have been moved invested in approved securities. It is reported that companies may invest the deposit in 
d to Las Mercedes airfield, which is larger and real estate in Lebanon and have such property mortgaged to the Companies’ Control 
~ more modern, and which now handles all Office, although the law is silent in this regard. Lebanese insurance laws do not require 
m | commercial flights in and out of Managua. the maintenance of premium reserves or reserves for outstanding losses. 
in The transfer was made because the Gov- A foreign insurance company wishing to do business in Lebanon is required to appoint 
2 - ernment wanted TACA’s building at Xolot- a general representative in Lebanon, who must be authorized to carry out all phases of 
t- lan airport for ee Air the business in the country and to fulfill all legal requirements. The general representa- 
er yunees oo ~ se aan aeiene. tive must have a legal residence in Lebanon, but need not be a Lebanese citizen. A certi- 
almost ree y , ‘ fied copy of the power of attorney under which he operates must be filed with the 
he although a few private planes are allowed to C Fea’? C 1 Office. Th 4 cleo be fied wit thea i € al d 
; Jompanies Contro ce. ere must also be filed with this office certain financial an 
use it, and an air club is open to civilians. ‘ . 
so other data. All such documents must be translated into Arabic by a sworn translator 
—— and certified correct by a Lebanese notary public. 
Freight Cars Used for Passenger Under a law enacted in January 1951, a 4-percent tax is levied on all insurance 
Service by Southern Pacifie epg except for life and marine insurance. The tax is — from those insured 
“ : : »y the insurance companies, which, in turn, pay their tax co lections to the Lebanese 
- Railroad of Mexico Treasury every 6 months. Taxes on life and marine insurance premiums are levied 
ae 6 at Retin wcities in te directly on the insurance companies; assessments are made on a sliding scale based on 
cae MOTT CC Mage Eee the amount of premiums collected annually. 
ques. (laborers) northward to Cee The data which follow have been taken from unofficial sources. In 1950 
(about 1,000 daily) has placed additional Leb . paper dso: “saiaag on mace Pe mecrnae cle 2g h pene a ere 
rs, strain on the limited facilities of the South- ebanese and 37 foreign insurance companies were authorized to engage in the insurance 
ern Pacific Railroad of Mexico. Since pas- business in Lebanon. 








senger equipment is insufficient, freight cars 


The Lebanese company, which was established in 1947, operates 


in Syria as well as Lebanon; although it writes all branches of insurance, its principal 
business is reportedly fire and marine. Total gross annual premium income of this 
Lebanese company was estimated at L£500,000 in 1948, L£1,000,000 in 1949, and 
L£1,615,000 in 1950, most of which reportedly was reinsured abroad. ‘Total assets at the 
end of 1950 were reported as L£3,338,000. Annual premium income of the foreign 
insurers, according to an estimate made in 1950, is about L£6,225,000. Of this sum, about 
L£3,000,000 is reportedly written by 21 British insurers, and about L£1,000,000 by 6 
French insurers; the rest is divided among 5 Swiss, 3 Egyptian, and 2 Italian insurers. 
The foreign companies sell life insurance and the commonly written branches of property 


have been used to handle the surplus pas- 
senger traffic. The situation was further 
complicated by recent washouts on both the 
Southern Pacific’s Hermosillo-Nogales sec- 
tion and the Government-owned Sonora- 
Baja California line, just as the bracero 
movements from Guadalajara began. 


ee , 
TT 


Italy’s Power Production 














insurance. In the casualty insurance field, the most important type written by the 
im-. | = foreign insurers is automobile insurance. The market for personal accident and third- 
= Shows Increase Over 1950 party liability insurance is quite limited. Burglary insurance is written, but the rates 
are Italy’s electrical and gas production in- charged, particularly for commercial risks, are said to be very high. Virtually all of 
ing dexes together fell 3 points to 193, electric- the foreign — — : — are represented by agents in Beirut, who, in 
lut- power preduction remaining constant at 202 turn, appoint subagents in other localities. A 
in August (1938 production—100). The pro- A workmen’s compensation law (Legislative Decree No. 25 of May 4, 1943), based 
2 to duction index of natural gas fell 16 points largely on French legislation, is in effect. This law provides for the payment by employers 
rced to 153, largely because of decreasing demand. of compensation for work injuries to persons employed in mining, building and construc- 
ave Electric-power production during the first 6 tion, lumbering, transportation, archeological and other excavating, electric generating 
sels months of 1951 was 20.8 percent greater than stations, and any undertaking using power-driven machinery or explosives. Employers 
f during the corresponding period last year. are not required, however, to take out insurance covering this liability. In case of 
temporary incapacity, a cash benefit equal to 75 percent of wages is payable; for per- 
National Railways of Mexico to manent, total incapacity a lump sum cash benefit is payable in an amount depending on 
. ¥ the worker’s wage and his age; for permanent, partial incapacity, reduced benefits are 
Install 112-Pound Rail payable in accordance with a schedule contained in the law; if death results from a work 
accident, a lump sum equal to 1,000 days of wages is shared among surviving dependents 
sally The National Railways of Mexico has an- and a funeral benefit of up to L£100 is also payable. Survivors of foreign wor.ers injured 
nag a ae — mevier aves os mu" amet in Lebanon receive compensation only if resident in Lebanon at the time of the accident, 
alte: on Pvc cea ny yest 4 ama except that this restriction does not apply to nationals of countries granting equality of 
place the present 85-pound rails. z : Empl 1 : ; 
stion treatment to Lebanese nationals. Employers are also required to pay the cost of medical, 
urs- ‘ P surgical, pharmaceutical and hospital treatment, of prosthetic appliances and of trans- 
nger Southern Pacific Railroad of portation to ~ place Y peste saa) : ies } 
s the . +4: e introduction of a compulsory social-insurance scheme in Lebanon has been under 
it of Mexico To Be Rehabilitated consideration by the Government. A bill was submitted in 1950 to the Lebanese Parlia- 
ee According to a report from the American ment to set up an autonomous ee meas — purpose of eventually providing 
: Consulate in Nogales, the recent rumors re- extended social insurance coverage. owever, this bil met with numerous criticisms 
50 garding the proposed purchase of the Ferro and was subsequently withdrawn. Nevertheless, it is reported that attention is being 
ft ; Carril Sud-Pacifico de Mexico by the Na- given the subject of social insurance by the newly formed Lebanese Ministry of Social 
jefe tional Government were quieted consider- Affairs. 
- & | ably by an announcement that $20,000,000 
ision was being allotted by the Export-Import Bank 
solely i of Washington for the rehabilitation of that 
nerd railroad. The program outlined by the Sec- 
h0.000 retaria de Communicaciones y Obras Pu- carried out includes the reconstruction and stock), and the reballasting of the entire 
Tele- blicas in Mexico, D. F., will take an estimated modernization of way stations; purchase of rail bed from Nogales, Sonora, to Guadala- 
years. 3 years for final completion. Work to be new and additional equipment (rolling jara, Jalisco. 
bekly October 8, 1951 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Executives of companies engaged in American foreign 


trade and investment operations will find a wealth of value 


in the program of the Convention, since a broad range of 


practical problems and prospects will be dealt with. Up-to- 
NATIONAL " 
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The Waldorf-Astoria American foreign commerce will be issued in the widely 
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The central theme of the meeting will be: 
*“‘International Trade and Investment Are Essential to the Defense 


And Economic Advancement of the United States and the Free World”’ 
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